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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RECOGNITION OF CUBAN BELLIGERENTS. 


HE Senate went on record last week in favor of the recogni- 

tion of belligerent rights of Cuban insurrectionists. The 

following concurrent resolutions were adopted by a vote of 64 
to 6: 

“That in the opinion of Congress a condition of public war exists be- 
tween the Government of Spain and the Government proclaimed, and for 
some time maintained by force of arms, by the people of Cuba, and that 
the United States of America should maintain a strict neutrality between 
the contending Powers, according to each all the rights of belligerents in 
the ports and territory of the United States. 

“ That the President is hereby requested to interpose his friendly offices 
with the Spanish Government for the recognition of the independence of 
Cuba,” 

Senator Sherman, chairman of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, reported the resolutions and supported them ina 
vigorousspeech. He recognized the danger of hostile movements 
by Spain following the action of Congress, but he denounced the 
policy of cruelty projected by General Weyler in order to put 
down the insurrection as that of a demon rather than a general. 
He concluded his speech by saying : 

“Whatever may be the result of the adoption of this measure, I desire to 
take my share of the responsibility for it. And, with a confidence in the 
judgment of the Almighty Ruler of the Universe, I believe it will be wise 
if we can assist, and if all the other nations of America will concur, in 
giving to the people of Cuba the same liberties which we now enjoy.” 

This set of resolutions on the subject is the third reported 
from the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations since the present 
session began. As drafted above they proved to be asatisfactory 
adjustment of conflicting views, for all amendments, whether less 
positive in tone or more so, were voted down by large majorities. 
Resolutions of a similar tenor, reported to the House by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs on Monday of this week, were 
passed under a suspension of the rules by a vote of 263 to 17. 

Like the Armenian resolutions recently adopted by both 
branches of Congress these resolutions are not joint but concurrent 
in form. The distinction drawn is that concurrent resolutions 
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do not require, while joint resolutions do require, the signature of 


the President to become effective. Whether such concurrent 


resolutions amount to more than a mere expression of Congress- 
ional opinion, is a mooted question. 


What Belligerents Acquire by Recognition.—“ It may be said 
upon well-known authority that the recognition of belligerency, 
while exercising a moral influence in their favor, is not solely to 
the advantage of the insurgents. They gain, says Mr. Danaina 
note to Wheaton, the great advantage of a recognized status, and 
the opportunity to employ commissioned cruisers at sea and to 
exert all the powers known to maritime warfare, with the sanc- 
tion of foreign nations. They can obtain abroad loans and mili- 
tary and naval materials and enlist men as against everything 
but neutrality laws: their flag and commissions are acknowl- 
edged, their revenue laws are respected, and they acquire a 
quasi-political recognition. On the other hand, the parent gov- 
ernment is relieved from responsibility for acts done in the in- 
surgent territory; its blockade of its own ports is respected, and 
it acquires a right to exert against neutral commerce all the 
powers of a party toa maritime war. In brief, as one of the latest 
writers on international law puts it, the effect of a recognition of 
belligerency is to endow the belligerent community with all the 
rights and all the obligations of an independent state so far as the 
war is concerned, but no further."—Aradstreet’s (Fin.), New 
York. 


Independence is Sure to Come.—‘‘ There was but one answer 
[to General Weyler’s policy], and the American Congress has 
given it. It proclaims that the hand of terrorism and savagery in 
Cuba must be restrained. If necessary this warning will be fol- 
lowed by more direct and active interposition. The attitude of 
Congress both as to belligerency and independence is justified. 
Belligerency is an indisputable fact. . . . Every case must be 
judged on its own merits, and while the case of Cuba does not 
present the belligerency of organized and potential governmental 
machinery it shows the belligerency of invincible strength. 
law and in reason it is entitled to belligerent rights. 

“As to independence Congress does not recognize it as an ex- 
isting fact, but looks toward its acknowledgment. 
vokes the concession from Spain. 
midst of a crisis at home. The Cuban struggle has already 
exhausted it. It is near the end of its resources. It faces 
bankruptcy. The Cortes has been dissolved, and it enters new 
elections amid embarrassments and difficulties which may entail 
incalculable complications. To let go Cuba is hard, and to hold 
on may be still harder. Sooner or later independence is sure to 
come. The resolutions of Congress opens the way for the Presi- 
dent to enter into negotiations with Spain for the concession and 
recognition of that independence upon fair terms and conditions 
which this Government can guarantee. If Spain meets such ad- 
vances in a wise spirit she can escape without further sacrifice, 
and with some compensation for the loss of Cuba. If she resents 
and repels them, she will not avert the loss and will only add to 
her own burdens.”— 7he Press (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


In 


It politely in- 
That power is itself in the 


Annexation Not Particularly Favored.—‘‘ However it turns 
out, we should be devoutly thankful .that Cuba was not incor- 
porated in the Union in the early years of the Republic, and that 
all those old before-the-war schemes for acquiring it by purchase 
or conquest came to naught. Its acquisition then would have 
meant a new slave State. Providence had other views and pur- 
poses. Now that slavery is a nightmare of the past, there is no 
observable eagerness in any part of this country for the annexa- 
tion of Cuba. If the question were to become a practical one this 
year or next, it is not at all certain that either Congress or the 
people would regard annexation with favor. What we all desire 
to see is an independent, well-ordered, tranquil, prosperous 
Cuba. If the islanders once succeed in overthrowing Spanish 
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misrule and achieving their freedom, they will be safe thence- 
forth from any harm not of their own home-brewing.”— 7he 
Courant (Rep.), Hartford. 


Our Right of Intervention.—“ Intervention [to induce Spain to 
recognize independence] is clearly within our rights, both legal 
and moral, and whether or not it shall be undertaken is purely a 
question of expediency. It is a matter to be gone about with 
great caution and with full knowledge of the facts and conditions 
in Cuba, and is therefore only a matter for the Executive, which 
alone has the necessary information to guide action. Congress has 
done all it can when it has expressed its sense of what the policy 
of the Executive should be, for it is very doubtful if its recogni- 
tion of Cuban belligerency has any binding force on our Govern- 
ment. Precedent and custom have practically settled that all 
such matters are in the hands of the Executive, and Congress has 
never before acted independently of the President in declaring 
ourrelations to foreign powers.”— 7he Republican (Ind.),Spring- 


field. 


The Resolutions Are Premature.—‘ One of our contemporaries, 
the New York Lvening Post, takes the ground, and with much 
force, that the question of according belligerent rights to the 
Cubans is not for Congress, but for the President to decide. As 
to this, this journal remarks: 

‘*An unbroken line of precedents from the foundation of the Goyern- 
ment supports this view. The events of each day show that even if it were 
not the practice of our Government to leave this matter to the Pxecutive, 
it would be the part of wisdom for Congress to keep its hands off it. It is, 
therefore, in the highest degree expedient that the President, who has the 
necessary information in his possession, should be the person to say 
whether any belligerent is an organization with which we can communi- 
cate freely, and can call to account for wrong-doing with hope for redress.” 

“This country does not wish to go out of its way to foment 
war with Spain or any other power. While the sympathy of 
every American is wholly with Cuba, and a desire for the success 
of the insurgents is the controlling feeling of our people, wiser, 
more deliberate and more moderate counsels should be exhausted 
in behalf of Cuba before a cause for war is given to Spain. .A 
question of such gravity as the recognition not only of Cuban 
belligerency, but of Cuban independence, is not to be settled with 
precipitate haste and without full consideration of possibilities 
affecting the interests of our own country, to which we owe the 
paramount duty.”"— 7he Ledger (lnd. Rep.), Philadelphia. 


Effect of the Resolutions.—‘‘The recognition of the Cuban 
patriots as belligerents will have the effect of a notification to 
General Weyler that his policy of treating his opponents as 
bandits will be regarded with marked disfavor by the United 
States. It will have the further effect of making an open market 
in the United States for the sale of provisions and munitions of 
war to the Cubans on precisely the same terms as to the Span- 
iards. The United States, as a neutral nation, can sell arms and 
food to either of the belligerent forces, tho it can not permit the 
fitting out of armed expeditions in favor of either. In plain lan- 
guage, each belligerent will be free to buy what it needs from the 
United States, and to run the risk of its purchases being captured 
by the enemy as soon as they are afloat beyond the three-mile 
limit. 

“The articles of war of all civilized nations are in agreement as 
to the treatment of prisoners; in no case is the death or cruel 
treatment of a prisoner of war justified. If Spain insists upon 
shooting the captured Cubans as tho they were bandits after their 
belligerent status has been recognized by the United States, such 
barbarity may hasten that armed interference at which the joint 
resolutions hint.”— 7he /uter Ocean (Rep.), Chicago. 


“Sooner or later the United States undoubtedly will come to 
the succor of Cuba. In what form succor can most wisely be un- 
dertaken is a question not to be impetuously or ignorantly an- 
swered, The form adopted ought not to involve wholly needless 
sacrifice of American rights and interests. But Spain, on the 
other hand, should not be left in doubt as to the substantial and 
resolute purpose of the people of the United States to put an end 
to oppression and inhumanity in Cuba."—7he Times-Herald 
(ind.), Chicago. 


Cabled Foreign Comments. 


The Prime Minister’s Opinion.—Prime Minister Canova del 
Castillo is thus quoted in press despatches of March 1: 
“TI trust that President Cleveland will veto the formal resolution 
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of Congress, and I have more reason to trust that he will not 
comply with the recommendations contained therein.” 

“The granting of belligerent rights to the Cuban rebels is not 
acasus bellz, but Spain will declare that it is not the act of a 
friendly nation. I do not think that Spain is threatened by for- 
eign aggression, but measures shall be taken for the defense of 
Spanish rights, chiefly in Cuba. As regards demonstrations in 
the streets here, I shall repress them severely if they are at- 
tempted.” 


Threats of Privateering.—“ If matters reach the conclusion the 
Americans desire, the whole of Spain will rise against the United 
States. Neither in the Mediterranean, whose entrance we com- 
mand, nor on the Atlantic, will a single American ship be safe, 
for we shall organize privateers on a large scale. We must not 
make a noisy demonstration like the Portuguese at the time of 
their dispute with Great Britain. We conquered Napoleon by a 
system of guerilla warfare, and we shall establish a system of 
privateers that will conquera mercantile nation on the seas. The 
Americans are wrong to judge Spain by her finances. There are 
considerations superior to the revenues of the country.”—/mfar- 
cial, Madrid. 


The Flexible Monroe Doctrine.—‘ For a country which fought 
a stupendous war to suppress a revolt of its own citizens, the 
Senate’s action goes very far indeed. The sacred right of any 
State to maintain its own unity and to suppress its own rebels 
without foreign intervention was what the North valiantly poured 
out its blood and dollars for. But it seems that European gov- 
ernments having subjects and territories in the neighborhood of 
the American continent have no rights. The Cubans, no doubt, 
have not been well governed, and suffer much from an adminis- 
tration which is often lax and not too honest. But if the United 
States arrogates the right to upset every government not admin- 
istered according to its ideals as understood in the rule of public 
affairs, Washington and New York will have a great deal to do, 
and they might begin by reforming Venezuela. The Monroe 
doctrine is of uncommon flexibility to adaptation, and it may 
say ‘hands off’ to all Europe and ‘hands on’ for the United States 
where the transmarine possessions of a European power are con- 
cerned. This principle is applicable to Cuba, which is not part 
of the American continent, to-day. Why not to Fiji, Manila, and 
New Zealand to-morrow ?’”—S?¢. /ames’s Gazette, London. 





THE SALVATION ARMY LOSES BALLINGTON 
BOOTH AND HIS WIFE. 


HERE declare, on Mrs. Booth’s and my own behalf, that 
we can not under any conditions whatsoever accept propo- 
sals from London, nor enter again under the authority or govern- 
ment of International Headquarters in England.” With this 
declaration in writing, Commander Ballington Booth, of the Sal- 
vation Army of the United States, steps down and out. This 
action is the result of the recent order issued by General Booth 
for the Commander and his wife to say farewell to America. The 
steps by which this result was reached are not as yet made per- 
fectly clear to the public. It appears that Ballington Booth sent 
a letter of protest to the General (his father) in the latter part of 
January, coupling with it, apparently, a conditional resignation. 
Charges seem to have been made in it against the General's 
administration. Following this, the Commander was called to 
London at once, one reason assigned being the necessity of inves- 
tigating these charges. The Commander insisted upon certain 
conditions before obeying the call. One was that his brother, 
Herbert Booth, commander of the forces in Canada, should not 
reenter this country during his (Ballington’s) absence. Another 
was that his wife should remain in charge in this country in the 
mean time. Another was that he should be detained but a week 
and then should return to America. The conditions were not 
granted. Commissioner Eva Booth (a sister of Ballington), 
Herbert Booth and Colonel Nicoll (editor of the Army publica- 
tions), were despatched to New York, and, on the repeated re- 
fusal of Ballington Booth to go to London unless his conditions 
were granted, peremptorily demanded that he retire from com- 
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mand at once and turn over the keys of headquarters. This was 


construed by the Commander as a dismissal. He complied with 
both demands, but did not turn over the property of the Army, 
which is vested in his name. Commissioner Booth-Tucker and 
his wife have been ordered from India to assume command of 
the Army here, Commissioner Eva Booth remaining in tempo- 
rary command until their arrival. 

The reasons for Ballington Booth’s course of action in resisting 


an order which, it is claimed, is in conformity with the well- 


Copyright, 1895, Rockwood Photographs. 


PROMINENT MEMBERS OF 


1. General William Booth. 2. Ballington Booth. 3. Mrs. Ballington Booth 


Je Eva Booth. 


established policy of the Army, twenty-one other commanders 


and commissioners in various parts of the world receiving similar 
orders at the same time, are stated by him as “conscientious feel- 
ings and private reasons well known to the General.” Nothing 
more explicit, it is said by his friends, may be expected, since to 
be more explicit would involve reflections upon his father, which 


Ballington refrains from. A secession of the American auxiliary 
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of the Army and its formation into an independent body seemed 
at one time imminent, if Ballington and his wife had spoken the 
word. This he refused todo. But he has since announced that 
he and Mrs. Booth will undertake the organization of an indepen- 
dent movement in this country not antagonistic to the army. 

The interest in the trouble is general, as manifested both in 
secular and religious journals. 

The American Sorrow.—‘I believe that every thoughtful man 
will rejoice that in the presence of so great a trial the General 


THE BOOTH FAMILY. 


Mrs. Booth-Tucker. 5s. 
Herbert Booth. 


F. de Latour Booth-Tucker. 6. W. Bramwell Booth. 

has had the grace and courage to adhere unflinchingly, in this case 
affecting a loved member of his own family, to the principle which 
has been laid down for the guidance of others. 

“Every one will see that it would be gravely and immediately 
destructive of all confidence in the whole administration of the 
Army if it could appear as tho to be his son privileged any man, 
on that account, to obtain or retain more agreeable positions than 
other men no less devoted could attain. All faith in the General 
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would be gone and the Army itself would be destroyed by such a 
violation of the universal sense of justice."—Bramwell Booth, 
in the London War Cry. : 


Stand by the Flag.—‘‘The contingency which has arisen in 
the ranks should be regarded as an opportunity—one of a depior- 
able nature, it is true, to the Salvationist to stand by the princi- 
ples he has espoused and the flag to which he has sworn allegiance. 
Feelings and emotions are our common heritage, and at such 
times are apt to assert themselves to the offsetting and overbal- 
ancing of sound, sober judgment. ‘This, on the present occasion, 
should—nay, must—be avoided. ‘Tender feelings must be sup- 
pressed and emotional fountains closed as well as may be. Prin- 
ciple, as we understand it, must be adhered to, and all that is 
good and loyal and true in our Salvationism assert itself. 

“The cynical world may misjudge, but our own people should 
not find occasion for so doing. The Salvation Army is not of 
man, but of God; it will, therefore, breast every wave of diffi- 
culty, as it has in the past. The present contingency may give it 
a temporary set-back in this country, but eventually wil] only 
prove the crucible out of which the gold in our organization will 
come thrice purified. 

“God still lives! The flag still waves! Righteousness will 
triumph! Hallelujah!”"—7Zhe War Cry, New York. 


Only Success will Justify the Rebellion.—‘‘Rev. Dr. Josiah 
Strong, one of Ballington Booth’s supporters, says: ‘If a system 
demands the removal of a man who has found his best sphere of 
service, no matter how much the cause may suffer thereby, then 
the system is a poor one and should be revised.’ We quote this 
because it approaches the core of the issue. Ballington Booth’s 
insubordination can be defended only on the ground that the mil- 
itary system is fundamentally wrong and that he, personally, is 
of more consequence to the work in America than that system. 
. . . His rebellion will be justified only as all rebellions are—by 
success. He must show that the military system under which 
this organization has grown toenormous size, is radically at fault, 
by doing the same work under a different method. We trust 
that, having attacked that system by his refusal to obey the orders 
of his superior officer, he will make the attempt. We should 
then see worked out an interesting problem, as well as have more 
convincing evidence that Ballington Booth’s recent action was 
not due to personal feelings."—7he Republican, Springfield, 
Mass. 


A Severe Blow.—‘Loyalty doubtless requires that all the 
members of the Salvation Army should accept with unquestioning 
obedience the orders of their Commander-in-Chief, but it does 
not require that the general public should do so, and it must be 
frankly said that this recall has administered a severe blow to 
the public confidence which Commander and Mrs. Booth had won 
for the Salvation Army by their consecrated zeal and practical 
wisdom. That confidence may. be secured by the successor of 
Commander and Mrs. Booth. It will be easier for him to secure 
it than it was for them when they took command in this country 
ten yearsago. But he will have to secure it by his administration ; 
it will not be given to him as of course. For that confidence, 
so far as this country is concerned, has been largely personal 
confidence in the Commanders rather than in the organization, 
whose principle of autocracy does not commend itself to the 
American habit of mind.”— 7he Outlook (Rel.), New York. 


The Army Outgrows English Control.—‘In the American 
branch there are now more than 2,100 of those officers and over 
650 corps or societies, or more than in any other country except 
England itself. Evidently, General Booth looks forward to the 
more rapid progress of the Salvation Army here than anywhere 
else, and he is especially anxious to keep this American branch 
under his domination. Because of the confidence secured by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ballington Booth it has commanded liberal support 
from Protestant wealth, and more than in any other country it 
has enjoyed the favor of the Protestant community. The old 
ridicule and distrust of it have given place to respectful consider- 
ation; and thus both morally and materially the Army has pro- 
gressed and increased so far that inevitably it will soon outgrow 
English control, unless General Booth can now succeed in sub- 
jecting it to his military authority.”— 7he Sun, New York. 


The Organization Needs Change.—‘‘It is unnecessary to wait 
for further light tosee that in one respect the present organization 
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needs change. We refer to the provision, or lack of it, for hold- 
ing property designed to promote the cause of the Salvationists. 
It would seem that the title to the property in New York city is 
in the name of Ballington Booth. ‘The reasonable supposition is 
that all the property of the Army is held in the same personal] 
way. ‘There was atime when no better plan could be adopted, 
but the corporate system now obtains and is the only system 
adapted to permanent trusts. ... The one-family policy is 
fraught with danger, and can not be too soon superseded by a 
system more accordant with the modern methods and ideas.”— 
The Inter Ocean, Chicago. 


“ Organization involves obedience, for without obedience organ- 
ization is impossible. Into the thoroughly efficient but unfortu- 
nately non-permanent organization known as the Salvation Army, 
insubordination has entered, and we may look for the beginning 
of the end. The Commander of the Army in this country in- 
dulged himself, defied authority, thought more of the things of 
this world than of the reward which he had pictured to himself in 
another, and, refusing obedience to the central authority, leaves 
an organization which his conduct will decidedly demoralize.”— 
The Chronicle, Chicago. 


“The crisis for the Army is a most precarious one, for the 
Army still lacks, with all its force, the one feeder of loyalty which 
makes the Roman Catholic Church irrefragable. The Catholics 
recruit from the cradle; Methodism and the Salvation Army re- 
cruit from the adult world. The old church manufactures its 
loyalists out of the rawest of material; Protestant absolutism 
begins its process of manufacture only after the world, the flesh, 
and the devil have done their own work on the material. The 
odds are against the Army, just as they have always been against 
all other attempts to create a Protestant despotism.”— 7 he News, 
Detroit. 


“It is unnecessary to go into consideration of the internal dis- 
sensions which have brought about his change. The pretense of 
‘military discipline’ is an absurdity, and the affectation of au- 
tocracy by ‘General’ Booth, while recognized by the ‘Army’ in 
accordance with the conditions of their association, must seem to 
all outsiders ridiculously childish. But the result is to be 
lamented ; for the work of the Salvation Army under the Booths 
has been brought to a high state of efficiency in this country, and 
it can only be a detriment to depose these recognized leaders, who 
have become American citizens, and substitute foreigners.” — 7he 
Post, Boston. 


“No one can accuse Commander Booth of ever having shown 
symptoms of a swollen head, or of any attempt to outdo his 
father. This recent rebellion against the paternal authoriity is 
the first that can be laid to his charge, and is no doubt a matter 
of‘conscience. It may be ranked with those many justifiable up- 
risings against tyranny which are recorded in history, and which 
have played so important a part in human enfranchisement and 
progress.”—7he Tribune, Minneapolis. 


“The incident is, however, quite in accord with the policy of 
personal government that William Booth has followed from the 
initiation of the movement. His régime is a mixture of papal 
infallibility and Jesuitical discipline. William Booth is a com- 
bination of Pius IX. and Ignatius Loyola—with this advantage 
over those ecclesiastics, that he has always kept the titles to the 
vast property of his organization in his own household.”— 7%e 
Evening Post, Chicago. 

“The Salvation Army during the last half-dozen years has won 
the respect and approval of the American people and press by its 
untiring efforts and its amazing results. Ifitis to now advance it 
must be by the efforts of those Americans who have established 
and directed it, and as an American, elective, self-governing 
body. There should forthwith be ‘a free and independent’ 
American Salvation Army.”— The Transcript, Boston. . 


“The whole affair illustrates the difficulty of attempting to 
apply the same system of management to the business of saving 
men that is used for killing them. Itisall right tohave generals, 
brigadiers, red shirts, military rules, and all that kind of thing in 
making war to kill, but in saving men there must be room for 
freedom of will and the whole spirit of voluntariness. The two 
words Salvation and Army do not go well together. There is a 
gap between them over which the General finds it difficult to lead 
his own children.”— 7he Advance (Cong.), Chicago. 
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NO PARADE OF THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 


HE proposed parade of veterans of the Union and Confed- 
erate armies in New York on the Fourth of July this year 

will probably not take place. Gen. Ivan H. Walker, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, opposes the parade 
if “the flag and uniform which symbolized the war of secession” 
are to appear in line. 
federate flag will not be carried, but the Commander-in-Chief is 
not satisfied. 


The committee in charge say that the Con- 


He is reported to have said: 


‘““We can not, as an organization, join in any public demonstration and 
march with those who fought against the Union clothed in the uniform of a 
cause that was shot to death by the Grand Army of the Republic thirty 
yearsago. It is intended, it is said, that there shall be but one flag, that of 
the United States, in the parade. Why not require the same as to uniform? 
The sooner those who wore the gray shall cease trying to symbolize the 
‘Lost Cause’ by flag or uniform, and shall refrain from representing them- 
selves as a distinct part of the people, the sooner will a full realization of 
patriotism and fraternity be brought about.” 


The possible failure of the project appears to have given rise 
to as much comment in the press as that caused by its inception. 


No Better Time for Such an Exhibition.—‘*Commander-in- 
Chief Walker is all wrong in his present way of looking at the 
parade, and will find second thoughts wisest and broadest. It 
is not at all necessary that the Grand Army should, as ‘an organ- 
ization,’ join in the parade, altho individual posts may find it 
convenient to come as such. But the greatest interest would be 
excited by organizations that existed during the war itself. It is 
the survivors of companies, squadrons, battalions, regiments, 
brigades, divisions, corps, and armies that it will be interesting 
to see marching together. 

“From this ever-memorable procession, the like of which is not 
known in history, the members of the Grand Army or the Loyal 
Legion or other associations are not going to be kept out. They 
will come with their comrades of bivouac or battlefield, united 
here from many towns and States. They will be animated by the 
same spirit that last year caused Confederate veterans to welcome 
Grand Army veterans so heartily at Louisville. The coming 
parade will be wholly exceptional, and as it is the first, so it may 
be the only one of the sort. And we may add that it could come 
at no better time for our relations with foreign lands. It will 
show that we are hand in hand in loyal brotherhood, and all for 
the Union !”"— 7he Sun, New York. 


Postponement Will Hurt Nobody.—‘‘ Inasmuch as there is, to 
say the least, a doubt whether our veterans in gray would be 
welcome in New York, it is right that the men of the South should 
not put themselves in a position to be snubbed. Besides, a re- 
union resulting in a quarrel would do harm to the country, 
whereas the indefinite postponement of the reunion will hurt 
nobody, except a few who expected to use it to advertise them- 
selves. Weare far from charging upon the people generally of 
the city of New York any word, deed, or thought of inhospitality 
in this matter; we know where the opposition comes from, but, 
really, New York is not a good place for a Confederate re- 
union. 

“We shall be ready to see our friends on June 30, but could not 
be ready sooner. Let all the old Confederates who purposed 
going to the New York reunion be consoled by the thought that 
there will be a very fine reunion—Confederate reunion—here, 
and that in Richmond no objection will be made to those who 
choose to indulge themselves in the ‘rebel yell,’ or who wish to 
march again under their old and tattered battle-flag.”— 7he Dzs- 
patch, Richmond, Va. 


Distinctions between Loyalty and Treason.—‘It is just as 
well that the proposed ‘Blue and Gray’ parade in New York on 
July 4, in which the Union and Confederate veterans were to take 
part, has been abandoned. 

“The opposition of the G.A.R. was not founded on any spirit 
of resentment, or a disposition to fight the war over again, or to 
fan the smouldering embers of sectional hatred, or any such 
thing. The people who never smelt powder, excepting on the 
Fourth of July, are the ones who do most of the sneering at the 
unwillingness to obliterate distinctions between loyalty and 
treason. 

“By all means, let bygones be bygones, the dead past bury its 
dead, let us act in the living present, let the olive branch be ex- 
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tended, let the bloody chasm be bridged and abridged, and all 
that sort of thing. But forgiveness is one thing, and the truth 
of history is another thing. The eternal distinctions between 
good’ and evil, right and wrong, union and disunion, patriotism 
and treachery, freedom and slavery, can never be wiped out. To 
pretend that they can be, that they have been, is not to promote 
good will and the healing of the breach, but is merely to degrade 
all concerned.”"— Zhe Advertiser, Boston. 


Distinction between Union and Confederate Soldiers.— 
“There is, as our Colonel says, a broad distinction between Union 
soldiers and Confederate soldiers. Isitnotmarked? This nation 
pays nearly $150,000,000 a year in pensions, and many million 
dollars more in maintaining homes for the Union soldiers. To 
try to enforce the distinction that exists between Union soldiers 
and Confederates by declaring that old Confederate soldiers shall 
not take part in the Fourth of July celebration with Union sol- 
diers does certainly seem to be a trifle unreasonable. The Colo- 
nel declares that the G. A. R., of which he is the head, shall keep 
up this distinction, and he will not allow any parade in which 
the Blue and the Gray shall mingle. Now, we think the distinc- 
tion between the two soldiers is so great that it is not at all en- 
dangered by fraternizing on the Fourth of July. We think the 
distinction is much more robust, evidently, than the Colonel does. 
We think, indeed, that this action, if it can do anything, can only 
belittle that distinction.”— 7he News, Jndianapolis. 


“As citizens of a common country, reunited in sentiment, in 
aims and in aspirations let us work shoulder to shoulder in 
material fields, and hand in hand in social life, but leave military 
memories to each other, without ostentatious and perfunctory 
manifestations of fraternity. If we are fraternal there is no need 
for the demonstrations. If we are not, the demonstrations will 
not make us so. Better drop the Blue and Gray business.”—~ 7%e 
Chronicle, Augusta, Ga. 





REPUBLICAN PARTY DISSENSIONS OVER 
FREE SILVER. 


HE political sensation of the hour is the open fight between 
free-silver and anti-free-silver leaders of the Republican 
Party, which resulted in killing .tariff legislation in the Senate 


last week. Senator Morrill, the Chairman of the Finance Com- 


mittee, attempted for the second time to call up the House tariff 


bill for action and was a second time defeated. Senator Cannon, 


of Utah, joined the four Republican Senators, Messrs. Carter and 
Mantle, of Montana; Teller, of Colorado; and Dubois, of Idaho, 


who had voted against a similar motion on February 13. The 


vote was 33 to 22, 5 Republicans, 6 Populists, and 22 Democrats 


voting against Senator Morrill’s motion. The occasion was taken 


to make declarations and counter-declarations of Republican 


Party policy. These declarations on the one hand amounted to 


reading the silver Senators, out of the party, and fixing upon them 
the responsibility for the admitted defeat of all tariff legislation 


at this session. On the other hand the silver Senators’ defense 


was to the effect that they could get along without the party as 
well as the party could get along without them, and that the pro- 
posed tariff bill was not a Republican protective measure in 
principle, but a political campaign maneuver. 

Senator Carter, who is chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, speaking in defense of the attitude of his Republican 
silver colleagues, said in part: 


“To insure speedy relief, Republicans dropped their own principles on 
economic legislation and in lieu thereof accepted three distinctly Demo- 
cratic heresies on the tariff: Horizontal revision, ad valorem duties, and 
the Wilson bill as a foundation for a revenue scheme [The House (Dingley) 
bill]. And they proceeded to its enactment, fondly hoping that the Presi- 
dent might condescendingly consent to favor it with his signature or his 
sufferance. The bill reaches the Senate; a substitute is reported for it. 
Certain patriotic Republicans, forgetting the platform of 1892 on the tariff 
question, forgetting all the traditions of their party, seek to have Republi- 
cans inthis chamber who are devoted to bimetalism and protection, two 
elementary principles of Republican faith, put in such position as appar- 
ently to be compelled to vote against one of their principles in order to se- 
cure the success of the other. Some gentlemen who pretended to under- 
stand the situation refused to cooperate. To the candid judgment of hon- 
est men I leave the determination of questions relating to the fidelity of 
Republicans in this Senate to their party principles. 

“ Brutal assaults are made, not only upon the Republican Senators and 
Representatives, but upon the unoffending people of the States they repre 
sent as well. This is thoughtless; this is dishonest; this is unjust; this is 


treasonable to the principles of the Republican Party. The Republicans of 
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the East can not maintain this position of total opposition to legislation in 
behalf of silver, without openly, clearly, and distinctly proclaiming that 
the plank of the party platform relating to silver and gold wasa fravd, a 
delusion, and a snare, and in that position the conscience of the Republican 
Party of the nation will not sustain or justify them. The Eastern Republi- 
can opposition to silver legislation is unseemly and unwise. It has become 
fashionable, apparently, to abuse silver Republican Senators and silver 
Republican States, and thoughtless Republicans have injudiciously an- 
nounced that Western States may take up their trapsand leave the Repub- 
lican Party—that their votesare not needed. Happily the invitation lacks 
commanding authority. 

‘“*It is important that Republicans should understand that this thought- 
less chatter, this malicious and unjustified abuse, if not tempered by the 
better sense of the Republicans who meet in national convention, will in- 
evitably lead to a decree forever forbidding the Republican Party from 
placing another law on the statute-books of this nation, To conceal the 
gravity of the situation will serve no useful purpose. Timely admonition 
will prove an element of saving grace. Let no Republican be deceived. 
He who follows the President antagonizes the principles and purposes of 
the Republican Party. Every Republican who joins the President in his 
demand for the absolute fixing of the single gold standard upon this coun- 
try, to the permanent exclusion of all hope for bimetalism, makes his con- 
tribution to a force destined to disrupt and destroy the Republican party. 
Itis high time that Republicans who claim to be within the party should 
take their cues from the party platform rather than from the White House.” 


The language of the plank of the Minneapolis platform of 1892 
under discussion, quoted by Senator Platt, is as follows: “The 
American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetalism, 
and the Republican Party demands the use of both gold and 
silver as standard money, with such restrictions and under such 
provisions, to be determined by legislation, as will secure the 
maintenance of the parity of values of the two metals.” 


A Poor Rule that Doesn’t Work Both Ways.—‘ Why should 
Western Republicans, who recognize the superior importance of 
bimetalism, be expected to stand for protection without wavering 
when their Eastern colleagues have no hesitation at all in joining 
hands with the goldite element of the Democratic Party in order 
to maintain the gold standard and to utterly destroy silver for use 
as a money metal? 

“Have not we as good a right to insist that the Eastern Repub- 
licans shall live up tothe money plank of the last platform as they 
can possibly have to demand that we shall aid them in the re- 
establishment of protection in this country? It isa poor rule that 
does not work both ways, and in so far as the Republicans of the 
West are concerned they have quite unanimously determined that 
until their Eastern brethren make up their minds tokeep faith on 
the money question no more assistance can be expected at our 
hands for the enactment of another protective tariff law. 

“We are just as sound Protectionists as the people of Massa- 
chusetts or Rhode Island or Ohio, or any other Eastern State, but 
we are also firm believers in reciprocity, and we will not consent 
to aid in pulling any more high-tariff chestnuts out of the fire for 
our Eastern friends until they show by their words and their 
votes in Congress that they are just as good bimetalists as we 
are.”— The Republican (Rep.), Denver. 


Where Responsibility Rests.—‘‘Senator Carter’s plea of justi- 
fication for his vote in opposition to the Dingley tariff revenue 
bill is that it did not give adequate protection to American-grown 
wool. Very true; but neither did it give adequate protection to 
any American product. It was not designed for the readjust- 
ment of tariffs on the basis of adequate protection. It was de- 
signed as an emergency measure. It sought to increase revenue 
to such an extent as should prevent the alarming progress of 
treasury deficits. And it sought to do this by imposing slight 
tariff duties where none existed, and by making small increases of 
duties where they were most obviously too low. . . . Had the 
Republicans of the Senate stood together on this compromise 
bill, the responsibility for preventing increase of revenue would 
have rested with the President and his party. As it is, Mr. 
Carter and his associates have assumed the responsibility. Admit 
the force of all that Mr. Carter said yesterday, concede that he 
made a great speech and acquitted himself most creditably, and 
yet the responsibility remains.” — 7he Jnter Ocean (Rep.), 
Chicago. 


The Minneapolis Plank Will Not Do.—‘‘We do not agree 
with Senator Platt [of Connecticut] that the currency plank in 
the Minneapolis platform—the platform of 1892—should be 
brought down from the lumber-room and made to do duty again 
in the platform of 1896. We differ with him, radically and with 
emphasis. Rightly interpreted, that plank was well enough in 
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the time of it. Things have occurred sincethen. Theconditions 
are changed. The sound-money Republicans will not be content 
this year with an ingenious form of words which they acquiesced 
in, and made the best of, four years ago. 

“What they want this year is a currency plank that shall inter- 
pret itself—a declaration so simple, plain, frank, straightforward, 
and emphatic that the dullest voter can not help understanding it 
and the most casuistic compromiser, harmony-monger,and cottoner 
to the free-silverites can not explain it away. The experts in the 
art of juggling with words should be shown to back seats at St. 
Louis next summer. Their services are not required.”—7he 
Courant (Rep,), Hartford, Conn. 


The Vice of Compromise.—‘“It is the chronic vice of Wash- 
ington that it tries to compromise everything. There will be all 
sorts of schemes proposed within the next two months for satis- 
fying thesilver bolters. But the declaration that there shall be no 
protection of home industries until there is free coinage of silver 
raises an issue which can not be compromised. The act of men 
who defeat the Republican Party in order to force upon it their 
individual will leaves no room for any course except an impossi- 
ble surrender or their complete overthrow. The public demand 
for protection will not be weaker, but immeasurably stronger and 
more imperative for this reverse, and its extent and intensity will 
measure the hostility toward the men elected as Republicans who 
have turned against their principles, and denied to American in- 
dustries the help so sorely needed.”— 7he 7rzbune (Rep.), New 
York. 

“The Republicans have proved even more incapable than were 
the Democrats of securing united action in Congress and directing 
legislation to positive ends. And the reason is the same, that on 
the one great issue before the country they are irreconcilably 
divided. The attempt to gloss over this division and unite the 
party on a fictitious tariff issue has failed, as it ought to fail, and 
it matters little whether Mr. Morrill reads Mr. Teller out of the 
party or Mr. Teller reads out Mr. Morrill. The silver men at 
least understand the difference between a live issue and a dead 
one. They are standing together, and they will hold up their 
party and Congress and the country until the friends of honest 
money get together and present a united front against them.”— 
The Times (Ind. Dem.), Philadelphia. 


“The party platform must no longer juggle with words as it 
did in 1888 and 1892, and as some of its most eminent candidates 
for nomination are doing now. It must declare forsound money, 
meaning gold, and against the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver. Senator Carter may not be able to remain in the party 
with such a platform, but he is not wanted in it, as it will be 
better to have him retire and a new man elected chairman than 
have the party win through evasion and trickery, subjecting it to 
the domination of the silver men.”"—7he Ledger (lnd. Rep.), 
Philadelphia. 


“The great Republican silverite bolt of 1896, instead of begin- 
ning in the national convention, began in Congress. It came the 
other end foremost. Republican Senators representing the silver 
States, headed by the chairman of the Republican national com- 
mittee, deliberately walked out of their party ranks, as Senators 
Jeff Davis, Hunter, Mason, Benjamin, and the other secessionist 
Senators, headed by Vice-President Breckinridge, walked out of 
the Senate chamber in 1861. It is one of the extremely probable 
events of the future that history will repeat itself in reversed 
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HOW LONG CAN HE STAND IT? 
—The Evening Telegram, New York, 
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order in the disruption of the Republican Party in 1896.”— 7e 
Chronicle (Dem.), Chicago. 


“The quarrel in the Senate will now be transferred to the St. 
Louis convention for a fight to the finish. The majority of the 
party ig sound on the question, but it must now say so in words 
not to be mistaken or consent to be led by the minority into the 
silvercamp. The day of delphic utterance and compromise has 
gone by for both parties. That pride and vanity which have led 
Republicans to believe this day could be prolonged—that the 
cohesive power of public plunder was sufficient to overcome all 
else—have now been brought to earth, even as with the Demo- 
crats, and we rejoice that such is the case.”—7he Repudblican 
(dna.), Springfield, Mass. 


“The collision between the free-silver Republicans and sound- 
money men yesterday was a sort of prefatory skirmish betokening 
what may happen in June at St. Louis. The free-silver dele- 
gates, few or considerable in number, will undoubtedly make 
demands upon the majority of that body which should be received 
in the same indomitable spirit that Senators Morrill, Sherman, 
and Frye exhibited yesterday. Safety lies along the path fof 
keeping the Republican platform entirely clear of free-silver com- 
plications."— The Transcript (Rep.), Boston. 

“Nor was the act of the highwaymena mere display of bravado. 
The weapons with which they are armed are very powerful, and 
they have by no means exhausted the use which they hope to 
make of them. The condition which they have already imposed 
upon the passage of any tariff legislation this year is the passage 
of a free-silver bill or ‘something equally as good.’ That condi- 
tion they can still impose for the entire term of the next Congress. 
It remains to be seen what form a compromise between them and 
their party will take—to what extent the Republican organization 
will surrender to their demands.”"—7he TZzmes (Dem.), New 
York. 

“The final bolt of the silver Republican Senators on Tuesday 
and yesterday was an event of very great significance. It may 
or may not be the end of the silver crusade, as Senator Sherman 
says, but it certainly presents a difficult and perplexing problem 
to the Republican Party.”"—7he World (Dem.), New York. 





The Case of Miss Flagler.—The result of the trial] of 
Miss Flagler, a society lady of Washington, for shooting, last 
summer, a colored boy whom she suspected of stealing from her 
father’s orchard, is the subject of considerable adverse comment 
in the press. It was the vigorous protest against inaction made 
by the colored people of the district that finally led to prosecution 
inthecriminal court. At thetrial last week Miss Flagler pleaded 
guilty of “involuntary manslaughter” and was sentenced to a fine 
of $500 and imprisonment for three hours. She was driven to 
and from the jail in her father’s private carriage, and is said to 
have sat in the matron’s room in pleasant company, for the 180 
minutes required. The New York Recorder says: “This is a 
burlesque of American justice. Occurring in the capital of the 
nation thirty years after the Constitution was amended to give the 
colored race all the legal rights that belong to the white race, it 
may well make us blush. It shows that the spirit of Chief-Justice 
Taney’s famous declaration still lives, and that it is still true 
that, in the very capital itself, black people have no rights which 
a certain class of white people are bound to respect.” The Pitts- 
burg Chronicle-Telegraph thinks that doubtless Miss Flagler 
suffered keenly from remorse, “but her trial and imprisonment 
partook of the nature of a farce.” 

The Detroit Free Press comments on such discrimination as 
follows: “It is one of the most serious charges brought against 
our criminal procedure that we have one method of dealing with 
the rich and well-connected and another for the poor and friend- 
less. In the main, the charge we are confident is baseless. Our 
courts, as a general rule, know no distinction of persons, and the 
only advantage the rich and well-to-do criminal has over the poor 
and friendless one is in the ability to secure the service of able 
counsel to defend him. A single case, however, of marked dis- 
crimination in favor of a rich criminal makes all the testimony on 
the other side ‘kick the beam’ in the popular estimate. It serves 
as a point for the criticism which the poor and friendless among 
criminals are so ready to make, and renders it comparatively easy 
for them to mislead the sympathetic. One instance like the 
Flagler case does more harm in this way than can be cured by 


dealing out exact and undiscriminating justice in ten thousand 
other cases.” 
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WILL POPULISTS AND SILVER MEN UNITE? 

STRONG effort is being made by silver men, both within 

and without the Populist Party, to induce that party to 
limit its entire campaign this year practically to the free-silver 
issue. The plan is, if both the old parties refuse to champion 
free silver, to mass the silver sentiment in the Populist ranks, 
eliminating for that purpose the other planks now in the Populist 
platform, which call for government ownership of railroads, 
telegraphs, and telephones, a graduated income-tax, prohibition 
of alien ownership of land, and an increase of the circulating 
medium to an amount “not less than $50 per capita.” The con- 
vention of the various bimetallic organizations recently consoli- 
dated is fixed for the same time and *place (St. Louis, July 22) as 
have been chosen for the Populist convention. 

It should be noted that the recent free-silver conference at 
Washington declared for the direct issue of all paper currency by 
the Government instead of by the banks as well as for free silver, 
but no further demands contained in Populist platforms were 
countenanced. Chairman Mott, of the Silver Party, in an ad- 
dress to the people calls for a Presidential candidate pledged to 
free silver and national currency without the intervention of 
banks of issue. Senator Tillman’s speech also coupled the cause 
of free silver with Government issue of circulating notes. The 
Republican free-silver Senators, however, who signed the Whar- 
ton Barker manifesto for free silver and protection, do not refer 
to Government issue at all. 

The Silver Knight and National Watchman, published by 
Senator Stewart in Washington, devotes itself to the single issue 
of free silver and recently published a collection of opinions from 
thirty-five papers not allied with either of the old parties, which 
seem to indicate that there is no substantial advocacy by any of 
them of anything but free silver. Out of the thirty-five quota- 
tions ten directly favor and one opposes the contemplated union 
of all silver factions, the others being non-committal. 

Among the leading reform-party journals 74e Non-Conform- 
zst, Indianapolis, and the Topeka, Kans., Advocate (Senator 
Peffer’s paper) may fairly be said to pursue a waiting policy. 
The Cleveland, Ohio, C7¢/zen adheres to the broad platform. 

The Silver Party a Corporation Tool.—‘On the one hand is 
the People’s Party—a political organization more or less perfect 
in every State in the Union, polling at the last election about one 
anda half million votes, and this, notwithstanding in many States 
the Populist votes were fraudulently ‘counted out.’ 

“On the other hand is a self-constituted organization—like a 
chamber of commerce—no party record and no votes behind it, a 
close corporation, organized and dictated almost entirely by cor- 
poration and ex-corporation attorneys, and in the interest of cor- 
porations, as is evident from the fact that the Silver Party de- 
mands, as a preliminary szze gua non to its support, that every 
part of the Omaha platform in opposition to corporations shall 
become null and void. 

“The people of the United States have been deceived so often 
in party platforms, that is has been fondly hoped that the day of 
double-dealing platforms wasover. The Omaha platform enjoys 
the high distinction of being the sole party platform in the last 
twenty years, that said what it meant, and meant what it said. 
The Populist Party is also the only national party whose princi- 
ples and record have been unswervingly for the free coinage of 
silver, and it is remarkable, to say the least, that the party which 
makes the free coinage of silver the paramount issue should com- 
mence operations by destroying the only national party that is in 
favor of silver! 

“If we are to indorse the plan of Senator Jones and eliminate 
from the Omaha platform the abolition of private and corporate 
banks of issue, which necessarily leaves all the forces of monopoly 
in the full tide of successful operation, the free coinage of silver, 
even if obtained, will do the country no more substantial good 
than to administer a bread pill for cancer."—Ea-Gov. D. H. 

Waite, of Colorado, in The Votce, New York. 

A Middle Ground Can be Found.—‘ After a day of delibera- 
tion they [the Silver Conference] put forth a platform on the 
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money question which is, in whole and in part, the platform of 
the People’s Party. ‘They declared ‘that the power to control and 
regulate a paper currency is inseparable from the power to coin 
money, and all currency intended to circulate as money should be 
issued, and its volume controlled by the Government only, and 
sfiould be legal tender.’ This is the most rational platform that 
the silver advocates have enunciated. It is a platform which in- 
cludes the money question, and it sets forth the attitude of finan- 
cial reformers explicitly, inasmuch as it declares for the issue of 
money by the Government only, direct to the people. ‘This is all 
that could be asked of them on the money question, and the right 
hand of fellowship and cooperation should be extended to them 
by the Populists on this particular question. The silver men, 
however, should not expect the Populists to abandon their other 
fundamental principles. Nor will this be done. The fact that 
the silver men have called their convention to meet the same day 
and in the same city with the Populists is ominous of harmony 
between the two great divisions of reformers. Great discretion 
will be necessary in the management of those two conventions. 
It will be unfair and impolitic to expect either to go the whole 
distance in effecting a union. The silver men have already 
adopted one of the three great fundamental planks of the Populist 
platform, and we think that the latter will look favorably toward 
a middle ground for united effort.".—7he Progressive Age, 
Minneapolis. 


No Trimming of the Platform.—‘‘We do not underrate the 
overtowering importance of the money question in its entirety. 
We believe it not only worthy of one campaign but a dozen of 
them as the sole issue. But we say that the other planks of our 
platform—the concrete propositions of Government railroads and 
telegraphs, Government loans and Government banks have 
drawn around the standard of money reform a large number of 
the two million or more men that now espouse the cause of the 
People’s Party. It is now proposed by some to drop this power- 
ful recruiting force, in the hope that by so doing we will gain 
more rapidly. ‘There is not in all our personal acquaintance a 
solitary man who offers, so far as we know, to come with us if 
we will trim our platform to the money question. Not one. In- 
quire in your neighborhood about this matter. If the silver men 
not now in our party withdraw from their old parties in large 
numbers and offer to cooperate with us in a battle royal against 
the money power, they will find it an easy matter to come to 
terms with the People’s Party. Weare waiting hopefully for the 
silver men of the old parties to act. The Silver Party is a refuge 
for them if they can not swallow our platform. We will continue 
to wait and hope until the convention meets.” —J/zssouré World, 
Chillicothe, Mo. 


Is There Really a New Silver Party ?>—‘‘At the meeting of 
the Illinois Reform Press Association in this city Mr. ‘Taubeneck, 
the chairman of the People’s Party National Committee, an- 
nounced that the New Silver Party was without a press and ap- 
pealed to Populist publishers to devote space to the new party 
movement. This proposition ought to convince anybody that the 
inception of the move is one cf retrogression. 

“Where is the benefit toour movement in booming a pretended 
new party that has neither press, nor voters; only a lot of leaders 
pleading with the Populist press for recognition. We admit that 
there had been a hope, a desire, that a break might be made in 
old party lines and voters led to the investigation of monetary 
problems. Any move that will result in leading old party voters 
to read and think on vital issues will do good. But if the sole 
object is to lead the Populist press to recognize a fake ‘party’ 
then we protest 

“Isn’t there such a thing as a party being entirely too new or 
rather too fresh? Zhe Express has no desire to antagonize any 
movement that looks toward the educating of the people on lines 
of thought that are elevating: Wedo, however, claim the People’s 
Party press should not join in a retrograde movement. If there 
is a ‘New Silver Party’ their own press should boom it. Popu- 
lists should move squarely forward on lines laid down by the 
People’s Party."— 7he Express, Chicago. 


The Dominant Issue.—‘‘The monetary question has now as- 
sumed this form. Shall the people of the United States adopt a 
system of money wherein the only full legal-tender money will 
be some three hundred millions of gold coin, and all the billions 
of indebtedness to be paid only with this insignificant sum of gold 
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which is being continually cornered and manipulated by the gold 
gamblers and speculators of a single city? Or shall the people 
adopt a money system wherein some $700,000, 000 of silver, $300, - 
000,000 of gold, and $g00,000,000 of paper shall all be full legal 
tender with which to pay their billions of debts? In other words, 
shall the people of this country deliberately destroy $16,000,000 
of their debt-paying money solely for the benefit and in the inter- 
est of a lot of mortgage sharks and gold speculators? 

“Tt is a question of the few gold-owners against the millions of 
wealth-producers. Shall the people put themselves absolutely at 
the mercy of the gold gamblers for the money with which to pay 
their debts and transact their business? 

‘All the talk about ‘honest money’ and ‘the only money of the 
world’ and depreciated silver’ and ‘fifty-cent dollars’ and ‘fiat 
lunacies’ is simply a cloud of verbal dust thrown in the air by the 
henchmen of the gold speculators and mortgage owners to befog 
the people’s minds and blind their eyes to the real issues now at 
stake in the money controversy.”"— Zhe Knights of Labor Jour 
nal, Philadelphia. 





NO APPROPRIATIONS FOR SECTARIAN 
INSTITUTIONS. 


HE House of Representatives last week struck out from the 
Indian Appropriation bill all appropriations in aid of sec- 
tarian schools. Congressman Linton, of Michigan, an A. P. A. 
member and a Republican, led the successful fight against the 
customary appropriation, claiming that the entire amount, 
$250,000, would go to Catholic schools. Democrats voted almost 
solidly against cutting off the appropriation this year; Republi- 
cans were divided. The vote in committee of the whole was 93 
to 64 in favor of the Linton amendment, to which the House 
agreed without division. This is the second demonstration at this 
session in opposition to Congressional appropriations to sectarian 
institutions. The District of Columbia appropriation bill con- 
taining appropriations for charitable institutions under denom- 
inational control has been recommitted after having failed to 
pass by a vote of 135 to 143. 


“Show Your Hands, Congressmen,’’—“It appears that the 
lower house of the present Congress is in the power of the A. 
P. A. Only recently we had occasion to note its action in regard 
to appropriations for the charitable institutions of the District of 
Columbia. Again, on last Monday, the House of Representatives 
in the most cowardly way obeyed the behests of the conspirators, 
led by Mr. Linton, a bitter anti-Catholic, sent to legislate in 
Washington by one of the Michigan districts, and struck all ap- 
propriations for the support of Indian schools conducted by relig- 
ious denominations. But as the great majority of these are 
Catholic, it was they, of course, that the blow was aimed at. 
Now, as the Government in Washington has shown no disposition 
to supply schools of its own for the education of the Indian chil- 
dren, it follows that the A. P. A., from sheer hatred of 'the Cath- 
olic Church, prefers that these children should remain ignorant 
savages rather than become civilized as Catholics. 

“But why was it that no member present had the courage to 
call for the yea and nay vote, so that the names of those taking 
sides would have to go on record and become known? The same 
trick had been resorted to in the previous action, as we noted at 
the time, and warning had been given to prevent its repetition. 
The House of Representatives of the Fifty-fourth Congress is 
evidently made up of bigots and cowards.”—Ca/holic Standard 
and Times, Philadelphia. 


A Sound Principle Run to Extremes.—‘‘ With some little 
knowledge of these Indian schools and the conditions on the 
reservations we have always thought the best results were ob- 
tained in educating Indian chiidren by having it done by de- 
nominational schools, no matter whether they were Methodist, 
Catholic, Presbyterian, Episcopal, or Baptist, all of which de- 
nominations have taken part. Therefore the wisest expenditure 
the Government could make of its Indian school fund was to 
divert a portion of it to these religious schools. The question is 
entirely different from that of the sectarian appropriations for 
schools among the whites. With the Indians some degree of 
religious education should go hand in hand with the secular edu- 
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Among the white people of this land this may be safely 


cation. 
left to the family, the church, or the Sunday-school. The envi- 
ronment is that of Christianity. With the Indians it is different. 
They are pagans or heathen, so far as early training goes in the 
tenets of Christianity. The Government schools, which in time 
will take the place of the denominational schools, may teach a 
sound morality, but they are debarred from teaching the princi- 
ples of Christian faith. These considerations should have oper- 
ated in the House against the rescinding of the gradual system 
of stopping these appropriations, and initiating one of immediate 
and absolute prohibition, with the result that thousands of Indian 
children are left unprovided for. It is acase of running a sound 
principle to extremes, and making it fit exceptional conditions.” 
—The Post, Pittsburg. 


Should be Viewed in a Broad Light.—‘‘It is a notorious fact 
that millions of dollars of public money have in the past been 
voted to sectarian educational institutions, contrary to the Con- 
stitution. For a long time all the denominations which main- 
tained Indian schools asked for and received such appropriations. 
Latterly, however, the Protestant churches, feeling that such use 
of public money could not be justified, have declined to ask for 
public assistance for their schools. The Catholic Church contin- 
ued, tho, to beg for appropriations, and it has maintained a 
bureau at Washington for that purpose. It has always been able 
to get what it wanted until this year, and the usual appropriation 
would have been voted at this session, perhaps, but for the vigor- 
ous opposition of Representative Linton. . . . Regardless of 
A. P. A. influence, and regardless also of the interests of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the members of Congress should main- 
tain firmly the position they have taken and forever hereafter 
refuse to appropriate a dollar of public money for a sectarian 
purpose.”— The Leader, Cleveland, Ohio. ; 


Difference between Common Schools and Indian Schools.— 
—‘“The question of public aid to Indian schools ought not to be 
confounded with the general question of ‘religion in the schools.’ 
The two questions have properly nothing to do with each other. 
The element of religious intolerance has entered into each, and 
has in each case produced mischief. 

“In the common-school system in general the only method of 
eliminating sectarian jealousy is to eliminate religious instruction 
and to make the public instruction entirely secular, leaving relig- 
ious instruction to be supplied by other agencies. Somg Roman 
Catholics object to this because they desire that the school fund, 
or what they call their ‘share’ of that fund, shall be employed to 
inculcate their doctrines. Some Protestant ministers object to it 
because they desire that the whole of the school fund shall be 
used to propagate Protestant doctrines. It is only by withstand- 
ing both parties that the schools can be confined to their proper 
purpose of teaching the elements of knowledge, upon the neces- 
sity of which to all are agreed. But no question of this kind 
arises in relation to the Indian schools. The Government does 
not profess to teach the Indians upon its own account and by its 
own methods. Either instruction will be given by charitable as- 
sociations, that is, by the churches, or it will not, in existing cir- 
cumstances, be given at all.”— 7%e 7imes, New York. 

The Government’s Implied Contracts.—‘‘ When the State, by 
legislation, encourages individuals to make costly investments to 
carry on work believed to be beneficial to the public, it enters into 
an implied contract with those individuals. Regard for its own 
dignity, as well as for the principle of equity, demands that that 
contract be scrupulously regarded, and that if a new policy be 
decided upon, its introduction shall be made so gradual as to 
avoid hardship to the investors. 

“The observance of this rule by the Democratic Congress which 
summarily repealed the law providing a bounty for the produc- 
tion of sugar, would have enabled the planters to save themselves 
from loss, and would have been more creditable tothe nation than 
the course which was pursued. The same principle applies in the 
case of the withdrawal of Government appropriations from sec- 
tarian schools for the education of the Indians. There should be 
a separation of church and state, and it is evident that a vast 
majority of the people would look with disfavor upon the perpet- 
uation of the policy inaugurated under President Grant. But the 
dignified and equitable way to effect a change would be the way 
recommended by the Congressional committee on Indian affairs, 
which proposed an annual reduction of the appropriation amount- 
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ing to 20 per cent., which would result in the entire withdrawal 
of Government support at the end of five years.”"—7he Lvening 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 

“We are glad that the national House of Representatives had 
the courage of its convictions to break down a long-established 
precedent, and we are glad, too, that the motive which actuated 
the House did not spring from the demands of any special organ 
ization but that the members of Congress should vote to discon- 
tinue the appropriation because of their convictions of duty as 
American citizens, devoted toa pure form of popular government, 
free from the entangling conditions that dominate nearly all the 
other governments of the world.”"—7he Hawkeye, Burlington, 
Towa. 


“Government support of sectarian schools is inconsistent with 
that clause of the Federal Constitution which says ‘Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.’ We do not here say that 
Government support of sectarian schools is a plain violation of 
that clause of the Constitution, but that it is inconsistent there- 
with we do not see how any one can deny. Any recognition of 
sectarianism by the Government, except in cases where moral de- 
pravity is covered with a veil called religion, is incompatible with 
a long-established American doctrine.”— 7he Journal, Detroit. 


TOPICS 


THE 


IN BRIEF. 


POLITICIAN’S REPLY. 


What is ‘‘reform’’? Oh, foolish lad! 
And have you thus let pass 
Your chance for knowledge which brings joy? 
Such are the times, alas. 
But since all tardily you ask 
For wisdom’s kindly light, 
You come to one who finds the task, 
Pleasant and easy quite. 


*“Reform’”’ is a great moral throb 
Whose cause we scarce can trace, 
Which makes some big man lose his job 
And puts me in his place. 
—The Star, Washington. 
IN the moves on the political chess-board when cash is used it sometimes 
operates as a check.—7he Times, Philadelphia. 
CLARA BARTON has more influence over the Sultan than the combined 
European powers.—7he Times, Watertown, N. Y. 
GENERAL WEYLER talks as if he were conducting a prize-fight instead of 
a military campaign.—7he Press, New York. 


THE proposition to slaughter the seals so as to prevent their extermina- 
tion recalls the thoughtfulness of Turkish rule in Armenia.—7%e Record. 


Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK’s Four Hundred must sympathize with the Salvation Army 


in the matter of family rows.—7he World, New York.. 

ANOTHER indication of the decadence of the United States Senate is the 
calm and unruffled manner 
in which it permits Mr. 
Collis P. Huntington to put 
his fingers to his nose and 
wiggle them.—7%e Hera/d, 
Boston. 


CARLISLE and 
are enabling 


JOHN G. 
Ben Tillman 
the Republicans to be reck- 
less enough about appear- 
ances to nominate Quay if 
they take the notion.— 7%e 
Republic, St. Louts 


APPARENTLY, the Senate 
is much more anxious to 
see Cuba freed from bonds 
than the United States.— 
The Ledger, Philadelphia. 
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PACIFIC Railroad deals 
appear to have been good 
things, except for the road 
itself.—7he Evening Post, 
Chicago. 

THERE is a good deal of 
complaint over the crop of 
seeds of Cleveland's admin- 
istration, but ducks and 
bonds are plenty, and the 
people might as well make 
up their minds to stand it 





oe 
ey gunn? — 
THE MAGNETIC POLE. 
Mr. Nansen reports the discovery of some 
things that have been lost and forgotten for 


for another year.—7Z7he /n- | 
ter Ocean, Chicago. 


lo! these many days. 
—The Journal, Minneapolis. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


“THE MAHOGANY-TREE,” AND HOOD’S 
*“SONG OF THE SHIRT.” 


Bes of the most entertaining chapters in Mr. M. H. Spiel- 

man’s “History of Punch” is that in which the famous 
table at which for many years the staff of Pusch have dined each 
week is described. This is the table immortalized by Thackeray 
as “The Mahogany-Tree.” From the birth of Puacha custom of 
weekly dining was inaugurated which is still adhered to, not 
alone for purposes of good-fellowship and conviviality, but to 
discuss the features of the coming issue, 
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“ Punch was at once aglow with red-hot indignation, and in an 
article entitled ‘Famine and Fashion’ proposed an advertisement 
such as this for the firm that employed her : 


*“* Holland coats from two and three are shown 
By Hunger’s haggard fingers neatly sewn, 
Embroidered tunics for your infant made, 
The eyes are sightless now that worked the braid ; 
Rich vests of velvet at this mart appear, 
Each one bedimm’d by some poor widow's tear ; 
And riding habits formed for maid or wife, 
All cheap—aye, ladies, cheap as pauper-life. 
For mourning suits this is the fitting mart, 
For every garment help’d to break a heart. 


“The subject touched Hood more powerfully perhaps than 
others, for his nature was essentially grave and sympathetic. As 
he himself had said, it was only for his 





to decide on the subjects of cartoons, and, ees? 
by thus keeping in touch with one an- 
other, to preserve the harmony of the pa- 
per. “For three and fifty years,” says 
Mr. Spielman, “have these illustrious 
functions been held, fifty to the year; and 
those two thousand six hundred and fifty 
meals marked off, week by week, the pro- 
gress of English humor during the Victo- 
rian era.” To quote: 


“And the Table itself—‘e Table—the 
famous board of which we all have heard, 
yet none, or but very few of us, have seen 
--I myself among the fortunate few. As 
a piece of furniture, this hospitable, but 
rather primitive, piece of joinery is not of 
much account, the top being of plain deal 
(pace Thackeray’s ‘Mahogany Tree’), FE 
oblong in shape, with rounded ends. But i 








eS. livelihood that he was a lively Hood— 
Sah. ih altho he was always brimming over with 
Ye , comicalities; and he never felt more 


deeply the dignity of his profession and 
his own force and weight than when he 
oe was engaged on serious work. So Hood 
conjured up his ‘Song of the Shirt,’ moved 

by the revelations of poor seamstresses 

| who received, as it appeared, five far- 
things a shirt, out of which sum they had 
to find their own needles. Mark Lemon 
4 told Mr. Joseph Hatton that Hood had 
‘accompanied the poem with a few lines 
2 in which he expressed the fear that it was 
hardly suitable for Pusch, and leaving it 
between his discretion and the waste-pa- 
per basket.’ It had, said Hood, already 
been rejected by three papers, and he was 
| sick of the sight of it. Mark Lemon 
brought the poem up at the Table, where 
the majority of the staff protested against 











its associations render it a treasure among ages 


treasures, arich and priceless gem. For — aig as eplindious 
Ss T. 


at this Table nearly every man upon the 
staff has, from the day it was made, sat and carved his initials 
upon it with a penknife, when officially elevated to Punch’s 
peerage. As each has died, his successor has taken his place— 
just as the Institut de France creates Immortals to fill the chairs 
made vacant by death—and he has cut his initials or his mark 
close by those of the men who occupied the place before him. 
There they are, staring at you from the Table like so many 
abecedarian skeletons at the feast, and if you take a furtive and 
hasty peep from the doorway and lift the green protective cloth, 
you catch sight nearest you of a‘D. M.’ in close company with a 
beautifully cut ‘W. M. T.’ and a monogrammatic leech inside a 
bottle flanked by a‘J.’ and an‘L.’; and you gaze with deep in- 
terest on the handiwork of them and of the rest, many of whom 
have carved their names, as on that Table, deep into England’s 
roll of fame.” 

The initials D. M. are for Du Maurier; W. M. T. for William 
Makepeace Thackeray ; and J. L. for John Leach, the cartoonist. 

Thomas Hood’s “Song of the Shirt” was one of Punch’s great 
successes, and at this table its merits 
were first discussed. We are told 
that the particular incident by which 
this poem was suggested was one 
which called forth a powerful leader 
in Zhe Times. It was the fact that a 
woman, with a half-starved infant at 
the breast, was “charged at the Lam- 
beth police-court with pawning her 
master’s goods, for which she had to 
give £2 security. Her husband had 
died by an accident, and had left her 
with two children to support, and she 
obtained by her needle for the main- 
tenance of herself and family what her 
master called the‘ good living’ of seven 
THACKERAY’S INITIALS. shillings a week.” To quote again : 


its inclusion in a comic paper. But Le- 
mon was determined; and, after all, was 
it not fot a Christmas number that he de- 
stined it—a number in which something serious, pathetic, with a 
note of pity and love, was surely not out of place? 

“The effect of its publication was tremendous. The poem 
went through the land like wildfire. Nearly very paper quoted 
it, headed by 7he Times; it was the talk of the hour, the talk of 
the country. It went straight to John Bull’s kind, dourgeois, 
sympathetic heart, just as Carlyle declared that Ruskin’s truths 
had ‘ pierced like arrows’ into his. ‘The authorship, too, was vig- 
orously canvassed with intense interest. Dickens, with that keen 
insight and critical faculty which had enabled him almost alone 
among literary experts to detect the sex of George Eliot, then an 
unknown writer . . . was one of the few who at once named the 
writer of the verses. And it was well for Hood that he had proof 
of the authorship, for one of the most curious things connected 
with the poem was the number of persons who had the incompre- 
hensible audacity to claim it. 

“ Punch shared handsomely in the glory of the poet, and its 
circulation /r7f/ed on the strength of it. And Mrs. Hood, poor 
soul, triumphed in her prophecy ; for had she not said, and main- 
tained in spite of each successive rejection from foolish editors— 
‘Now, mind, Hood, mark my words; : this will tell wonderfully! 
It is one of the best things you ever did.’ 

“And so this song, which, in spite of its defects, still thrills you 
as you read, achieved such a popularity that for sudden and en 
thusiastic applause its reception has rarely been equaled. It 
was soon translated into every language of Europe—(Hood used 
to laugh as he wondered how they would render ‘Seam and 
gusset and band’ into Dutch) ; it was printed and sold as catch- 
pennies, printed on cotton pocket-handkerchiefs, it was illustrated 
in a thousand ways; and the greatest triumph of all, which 
brought tears of joy to Hood’s eyes, before a week was out a poor 
beggar-woman came singing it down the street, the words set to 
a simple air of her own.” 


ON the 26th of February Mr. Julian Ralph cabled to the New York 


Journal: ‘*A damaged copy of Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales,’ printed by 


Caxton in 1478, and a first edition, fetched $5,100 at Sotheby’s auction-room 
to-day. Some of the leaves are missing, and two had the corners torn off. 
This is the highest price known to have been paid for the work.” 
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MISUSE OF THE CLASSICS. 


NFORTUNATELY the power and beauty of the classics 

are often destroyed for the pupil by the misuse of them 
simply as instruments of teaching. From this opinion, expressed 
by Mr. Boyd Winchester in Lducation (February), few persons 
who have “been through the mill” will dissent. Mr. Winchester 
disclaims any intention of depreciating the value of grammatical, 
philological, or any other kind of instruction, but he believes that 
the prevalent class-room style of pursuit of the classics, so me- 
chanical and technical in its methods, is almost certain to end in 
torturing out of the pupil all love for its literature; that it entails 
years of fruitless labor; that it is composed of too much of what 


Lessing calls “ professoring,” and is adapted to test nothing but 
what may be mechanically acquired and mechanically imparted— 
what may be poured out from lectures into note-books, and from 
note-books into examination-papers. He compares the metrical 
anatomist of dactyls and choriambs and spondees, laboriously 
classing verse, according to the number of feet or measures, as 
octonarius, senarius, hexameter, pentameter, tetrameter, dime- 
ter, or monometer; or picking up dropped feet or syllables; or 
pondering over anapests, trochaics, or the dactylic trimeter cata- 
lectic, with one who would turn from the beauty of the waning 
He 


believes that the study and interpretation of the classics asa mere 


moon and simply see a plant suggesting apogee or perigee. 


monument of language, instead of as the expression of art and 
genius, have had a disastrous effect on their vitality; that it has 
led to the substitution of grammatical and verbal commentary for 
the relation of a literary masterpiece to history, to philosophy, to 
esthetics; that, in a word, it has led to a total misconception of 
the ends at Which classical study should aim. Mr. Winchester 
suggests that Horace seems to have had a premonition that some 
such fate awaited his work, for in the twentieth epistle of Book 
I., presaging the misfortunes it may encounter in its old age, he 
says : 
“ Hoc quoque te manet, ut pueros 


Elementa docentem 
Occupet extremts in vicis balba senectus.” 


which 1s translated—“ This, too, awaits you, that faltering dotage 
shall seize on you to teach boys their rudiments, in the skirts of 
” 


the city.” We quote several passages from Mr. Winchester’s 


article, as follows: 


“Bacon calls it the first distemper of learning when men study 
words. We may not be prepared to agree with this statement. 
But it must be admitted that astudent under much of the prevail- 
ing methods in many schools may waste years in the fruitless 
labor of wearing out his dictionary, and yet die without catching 
a sound of the infinite melody of the many-voiced sea. When 
the thoughts of a great writer are in his hand, when the soul of a 
great people is mirrored before him, it must be regarded as noth- 
ing less than a waste of opportunity for the ordinary student to 
be laboring over the endless intricacies of accent and quantity, 
orthographical and syntactical problems. For the ordinary reader 
of the classics the object is that he may come in contact with the 
spirit of an age and people socolossal in almost all their features ; 
that he may read in their own tongue the thoughts of their great 
poets, orators, and historians; that he may know something of 
and be inspired by the spirit of liberty, law, and republican free- 
dom which is stamped upon so much of that age and people; that 
by contact with these great spirits his mind, like the face of the 
Hebrew prophet returning from the Holy Mount, will continue 
radiant with the lingering light of their inspiration. 

“Every masterpiece of the classics should not be degraded into 
the mere pabulum of hypercritical professors, who value’ a poet’s 
text only as a field for the rivalries of sterile pedantry and arbi- 
trary conjecture. The tree of classical education in such a field 
can produce nothing better than attenuated and deciduous 
leaves. .. 

“Unless our classical discipline goes beyond mere grammatical 
analysis and metrical recitation we may as well dismiss the clas- 
sics from ourcurriculums. If Sophocles and Lucretius could come 
among us, they would be amazed to learn that it was held by the 
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‘proprieties of a dim-eyed scholarship’ that the power to construe 
and amend their own choruses and hexameters was still the test 
of the highest achievement in classical education. It is neither 
feasible nor desirable that much time be given to the mastery of 
supposed original and native orthoepic rules, unless contempla- 
ting professional and special work for which it may be a helpful 
equipment.” 


Mr. Winchester urges that instruction of the classics be invig- 
orated and enlightened by higher forces; that instruction be less 
of a dull routine of comparative philology and general grammar. 
He continues : 


“Let us smooth difficulties, minimize technicalities, and aban- 
don superfine niceties and details. Let it be removed somewhat 
from the region of mere utilitarian appliances and dull, useless 
pedantry, and more into the sphere of kindred thought, imagina- 
tion, and taste. Let the student be led into a more sympathetic 
comprehension of the priceless beauty, loveliness, and dignity of 
those antique masters; of the grace, power, and plenitude of the 
structures they wrought, and of their close and deep relation with 
human nature and human affairs. Then the forms of these nias- 
ters will not stand before the student, heroic it is true, but heroes 
without blood and shadowy, objects of worship in which there is 
more of tradition than of devotion; kept on archaic shelves, not 
cherished and quoted, their notes rousing the mind and feelings 
to no movement, coming like a ‘horn of elfland faintly blowing’ 
and meant for other ears, but will push their way toward the stu- 
dent through distraction and cares, and, standing close beside 
him, speak to him with living voices not only pleasant but also 
useful, and as contemporary with his ears as with the ears they 
first enraptured, converting ‘the letter which killeth into the 
spirit which maketh alive.’ 

“A mere polyglot familiarity with the classics tends to make 
the thoughts thin and shallow, and so far from in itself carrying 
us to vital knowledge, needs a compensating force to prevent its 
carrying us away from it. But when not taught in a wooden and 
pedantic manner, but with a real] reference to the literature which 
they enshrine; read as the works of human beings on matters of 
human interest and not as many illustrations of grammatical 
rules and critical canons—then they may be transformed from a 
dull, mechanical discipline into a valuable and formative know- 
ledge, imbibing something of the true spirit of the ancient thought 
and civilization.” 


In conclusion Mr. Winchester says that classical scholarship, 
in its common and technical sense, is a narrow specialty of very 
subordinate value and rarely attained ; a narrow specialty which, 
when exclusively followed, hasa most enfeebling influence, which 
was unknown to the ancients themselves, and which is something 
wholly different from a wide and fruitful appreciation of their 
literature. 


A Tip to Writers.—Since sin came into the world, there 
has probably been no one purely human agency more prolific of 
crime and human suffering and of temptation to do wrong than 
the multitude of arbitrary, impolitic, and absurd laws which 
have been enacted to unjustly exact from the people contributions 
of their labor and property under the name of taxation, and yet 
the utilization of these experiences by novelists and dramatic 
authors has been almost entirely restricted to the comparatively 
petty transactions of smugglers and the illicit producers of dis- 
tilled spirits. Even the terrible tax incidents which preceded and 
in fact occasioned the great French Revolution, have not entered 
largely as an element into more than one or two works of fiction 
of acknowledged merit in the English language. As a field of 
morals also, this subject has been almost entirely ignored, and 
rarely entered upon by theologians; and yet under the tax laws 
of the United States, to say nothing of other countries, the prac- 
tise of perjury is encouraged and tolerated to a degree that is 
utterly inconsistent with the existence of any high standard of 
public morality, or any rational religious belief.—Prznciples of 
Taxation, by Hon. David A. Wells, in Appleton’s Popular 
Sctence Monthly for February. 


THE younger Dumas once went to his father and told him he had run 
into debt $10,000. ‘* Work as I do,” said the elder Dumas. “I have just 
cleared off $50,000." 
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DEATH OF BILL NYE. 


HE death of Edgar Wilson Nye, which occurred at his home 
near Asheville, N. C., on the afternoon of February 22, has 
called forth unusual expressions of regret, for, aside from his 
character as a popular humorist, he was broadly known as a 
gentleman of exceptional worth. He was born in Shirley, Me., 
August 25, 1850. During his early infancy his parents moved to 
St. Croix county, Wis. He received an academic education at 
River Falls, studied law, and went to Wyoming Territory, where 
he was admitted to the bar in 1876. Early in life he began to 
contribute humorous 





sketches to Western 
newspapers. Hees- 
tablished a daily pa- 
per in Laramie City, 
Wyo., called The 
Boomerang, and 
while editing it he 
was also justice of 
the peace, postmas- 
ter, school superin- 
tendent, United 
States Commission- 
er, and member of 
the legislature. <A 
dispatch to the New 
York Recorder from 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 
dated February 22, 
said: 





“The people of 
Laramie and Chey- 
enne heard the news 
of Bill Nye’s death 
with keen regret. 
The old Boomerang office, over the stable, will be draped with 
mourning. It was there that the humorist made his reputation, 
saying, that ‘to get to our office you go down the alley, enter 
the stable, twist the gray mule’s tail, and immediately take the 
elevator.’” 











BILL (EDGAR WILSON) NYE. 


(Copyright, 1895 by Rockwood, Photographer.) 


The Boomerang not proving a success, Nye removed to Hud- 
son, Wis., where he rapidly rose as a writer. Subsequently he 
came to this city and was a contributor to many publications. 
We clip the following from the New York /ourna/’s obituary 
notice : 


“One of the first things that gavethe editorof 7he Boomerang 
a reputation outside of Cheyenne was his ‘write-up’ of that town. 
In it he represented everybody and everything in the reverse of 
their real characters. He enlarged upon the business done by a 
peanut-stand and made it out to be one of the largest and most 
important business places in the city. He told of church trustees 
meeting in a saloon to discuss the question of immersion, and 
treated every one else in a similar way. At first the people of 
Cheyenne were inclined to be angry, but finally thought it over 
and laughed. 

‘From that day on the services of Nye were in big demand, and 
he was soon brought to New York to work at a salary which 
seemed fabulous to him at the time. He afterward published 
some of his stories in book form. ‘They were ‘Bill Nye and The 
Boomerang,’ issued in 1881; ‘The Forty Liars,’ in 1883; ‘ Baled 
Hay,’ in 1884; ‘Bill Nye’s Blossom Rock,’ in 1885, and ‘Re- 
marks,’ in 1886. 

“Then came his lecturing tour with James Whitcomb Riley and 
his attempt to travel alone, which was ended by an assault upon 
him by part of an audience at Paterson, N. J., which was dissat- 
isfied with his endeavor to amuse them. 

“His first appearance as a playwright was in 1891, when ‘ The 
Cadi’ was produced at the Union Square Theater, New York. 
His latest effort in this line was the ‘Stag Party,’ in which he 
collaborated with Paul Potter.” 
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LITERARY GLUT AND SHABBY CRITICISM. 


OW and then some one, oppressed beyond endurance by the 
avalanche of literature that streams from the printing- 
presses, rises to protest against the imposition of such a burden. 
Mr. William Knight, contributing to 7he Nineteenth Century, 
incidentally mentions this subject in his article on “Criticism as 
Theft,” saying: 


“There can be little doubt that far too much is written nowa- 
days, by ‘all sorts and conditions of men.’ The list of new 
books advertised week after week by the publishing houses of 
Great Britain, the Continent, and America is stupendous, and 
almost baffling. There never was anything like it heretofore. 
It may be one result of our extended methods of modern educa- 
tion, and the evils which it has created will probably cure them- 
selves before long. Meanwhile, our English literature—as it is 
mirrored in the long advertisement lists issued by our publishing 
firms—is undergoing an extraordinary change. For the few 
dozen ‘Books of the Season’ which used to interest our grand- 
fathers, we have now not only hundreds, but thousands. One 
who is tolerably well in touch with this continuous stream of 
tendency—the evolution of new books—is constantly met by the 
question, ‘Oh, have you seen so and so?’ or, ‘You should read so 
and so. It’s the best book of the year.” They are works—per- 
haps belonging to his own department—of which he has never 
heard, and which, perhaps, he will never see. The printing- 
presses of the last decade of this nineteenth century are produ- 
cing books at such a rate and of such dimensions, that no one can 
possibly keep pace with the many-sided ‘output,’ can even re- 
member the names of the books and their authors, far less be 
familiar with their contents; and librarians, or members of 
‘library committees’—town libraries or university ones, it is all 
the same—have to confess, with dismay, that it has become an 
extraordinarily difficult thing to winnow the wheat from the 
chaff.” 


While Mr. Knight thinks it is true that this vast increase in the 
number of new books published week by week is a partial justifi- 
cation of the “‘multitudinous criticism” which overtakes them, the 
majority of these criticisms are, he asserts, worse than the books 
they criticize, and do no good to their readers or their authors or 
to the public. He touches upon criticism, in part, as follows: 


“The truth is that the function of the modern critic is a singu- 
larly ill-defined one. Who is to define it? is a question not easily 
answered, but it may surely be taken for granted that a thorough 
knowledge of the subject written about is essential to any ade- 
quate criticism. Nevertheless it is a quite notorious fact that 
when asked to review a book sent to him for the purpose—and 
presumably sent because the recipient is considered an authority, 
or a quasi-authority (if not an expert) on the subject—some re- 
viewers have contented themselves with cutting open the table of 
contents and the preface, and—without reading the book itself— 
proceeding to review it. At the sale of a large library of books, 
which had been sent for review to an ‘expert,’ who, for many 
years, wrote long and most dexterous literary notices for a daily 
newspaper of celebrity and importance, it was found that the pages 
of very few were cut, while some of the books and their authors 
had, by this critic of the hour, been brilliantly ‘cut up’! Some- 
times a book is sent for review to one who is on the occasional 
staff of a paper, and he has, on a sudden, to ‘get up the subject’ 
discussed, to consult his authorities, or—as an editor once told 
me was a common habit—to read every other notice of the book 
which had already appeared! before he wrote his own. The 
‘little knowledge’ thus acquired is too often thrust into the fore- 
ground of the notice produced. Surely such reviewing is theft. 

“It is a self-evident and elementary truth that an author who 
adds anything of value to the literature of the world is entitled to 
receive a reward for his labor. If the return of that reward is 
prevented by capricious, or ignorant, or reckless criticism, the 
critic has stolen from the author, quite as truly as if he had robbed 
him of his purse. He as robbed him of the legitimate value of 
his brain-work; but it is only criticism of the reckless and unen- 
lightened order that does this. A critical ‘notice,’ written to 
display mere deftness or nimbleness of wit, ingenious repartee, 
power of sarcasm or of rejoinder, is not criticism at all.” 
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LANDOR AS SKETCHED BY MRS. LYNN 


LINTON. 

GLIMPSE into the private life of Walter Savage Landor is 
A always an inviting privilege, especially when the curtain is 
lifted by the hand of one whom we know to be no intruder upon 
the sacred privacy of that proud and peculiar man. Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, writing for 7e Woman at Home, gives a very interest- 
ing account of her first meeting with Landor. We let her speak 
for herself : 

“I was in the shop of Mr. Empson, a noted esthete in those 
days, when there came in an old man still sturdy, vigorous, up- 
right, alert. He was dressed in brown, and his whole style was 
one of noticeable negligence. His clothes were unbrushed and 
shabby; his shirt-front was coarse and plain, like a night-shirt ; 
a fraved and not overclean blue necktie, carelessly knotted, was 
awry: his shoes were full of bumps and bosses like an apple-pie; 
and the contrast between him and Dr. Brabant, who was always 
spruce and trim and well got up and well preserved, was exceed- 
ingly striking. But the face beneath the somewhat shapeless hat 
was one not to be passed unremarked, even in a crowd. The 
keen eyes; the lofty brow; the thin, close-set lips, with the 
sweetest smile that ever man had to correct the first impression 
of sternness, and to soften the undoubted resolution of the whole 
of the lower jaw; the look of thought and power that shone in 
his eyes and rested like a written word on his face; and, with all 
the shabbiness of the outward man, the dignity, the superiority, 
the self-respect of his bearing and its wonderful courtesy to 
women, all made him noticeable even to those who did not know 
who he was. 

‘When he came in, Dr. Brabant presented me to him. I shall 
never forget the pleased smile that came round his lips, and the 
half-laughing look in his eyes when he said: ‘And who is this 
little girl who is so glad to see an old man?’ We made friends 
on the spot, and I soon became his daughter. He never called 
me anything else, and never wrote to me as anything but his 
‘dear daughter,’ and never signed himself even W.S. L., but 
always ‘Father;’ and the friendship that began then continued 
without a break to the last day of his conscious life. I loved him 
with my whole heart and soul. Iwas mortally afraid of his quick 
temper, which I soon understood and was careful never to cross. 
He could not bear opposition, and young and unformed as I was, 
it did not seem to me becoming to oppose him, whatever he might 
have said. I was not there to correct him, nor didI dare. Had 
he said the sun was shining at midnight, I should have answered, 
‘Yes, dear father, it is.’” 

Mrs. Linton was accustomed to visiting the poet at least once 
every year, and she recalls certain things which came into the 
ordering of their lives ‘“‘as one remembers songs and sunsets and 
beautiful places.” One was Landor’s evening reading of Milton, 
“which was the same kind of a thing as a noble voluntary ona 
magnificent organ.” Another was their daily walk in the park 
and their talks when they rested, perhaps near a lilac bush, which 
He used to say that he held that 


year to be lost when he could not bury his face in a bunch ,of 


was one of his favorite flowers. 


“laylock ;” for he had the old-fashioned pronunciation, and said 
“St. Jeems,” “laylock,” “obleege,” “srimp,” ‘cowcumber,” 
“goolden,” and the like. We quote briefly again: 


see 


Pomero,’ the little sharp-nosed, shrill-voiced Pomeranian, 
was, of course, a feature in the dear old father’s life; and his 
alternations between caresses and objurgations were very strange. 
At one moment he would have him between his strong but soft 
and tenderly gripping hands, burying his face in the little fellow’s 
coat, kissing him, calling him ‘darling,’ asking him where ‘he 
got his pretty yeller tail from?’ and‘ was his mother a fox?’ The 
next he had thrown him on the floor for a ‘little noisy, trouble- 
some devil,’ for whom one would have expected the hangman’s 
cord as the logical ultimate. He was always losing Pomero, and 
always giving some unprincipled scamp half-a-crown for his 
return. The dog must have been a settled source of income to 
some one, so frequently was he lost and so regularly returned. 
But the anguish of his loving and passionate master during his 
absence was pitiable to behold. 

“Once, when I was staying with him, he had a small dinner 
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party, of Dickens, John Foster, and myself. 
introduction to both these men. 
Foster pompous, heavy, and ungenial. Dickens was bright and 
gay and winsome, and while treating Mr. Landor with the re- 
spect of a younger man for an elder, allowed his wit to play about 
him, bright and harmless as summer lightning.” 


This was my first 
I found Dickens charming, and 


*“Independent Theater” in Russia.—In Russia, as 
in other countries, there is general dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent state of dramatic art. The public, it seems, prefers farces 
and low comedy, particularly adaptations from the French, and 
strong, honest works of art receive but little favor. To combat 
this decadent tendency, a free or independent theater has been 
organized by lovers of the drama. The first year of this venture 
according to the report in the St. Petersburg Novoye Vremya, 
proved remarkably successful. We translate the following from 


a review in that paper: 


“The organization of the Free Theater was a notable event in 
our dramatic life. Early last year the first attempts were made 
to produce literary and artistic plays, and, altho there was no 
regular company, the degree of success attained was gratifying. 
Among the plays produced were ‘Henry the Fourth’ and other 
Shakespearian dramas. Gerhardt Hauptmann’s ‘Hannele’ fol- 
lowed and had to be given thirteen times, the audiences being 
large and enthusiastic. Encouraged by this sign of public favor, 
the managers leased a theater, organized a regular company, and 
inaugurated a series of remarkable productions of Russian plays, 
new and old. ‘Tolstoi’s ‘Power of Darkness’ was given, and this 
alone was a great service to art as well as literature. The play 
was discussed widely and thoroughly and created a sensation. 
The Free Theater also secured special permission of the authori- 
ties to produce a play by Potekhin. It is safe to say that neither 
of these plays would ever have been staged by private managers. 
A number of great foreign plays followed—-by Ibsen, Sudermann, 
Maeterlinck, Victor Hugo, and others. In all, seventy-two per- 
formances were given, and the average receipts were 802 roubles 
[said to be unusually large for Russia]. Considering the great 
financial and artistic obstacles which the movers in this enterprise 
had to overcome, the record of the first year is excellent. The 
public willingly patronized the Free Theater, and, at all events, 
there remains the fact that a new private theater has been estab- 
lished which subordinates all considerations to the true interests 
of literature and the drama.”—7yvanslated for Tue Literary 
DIGEsT. 





NOTES. 


IT is said that before commencing a picture Lord Leighton carefully 
made up his mind as to what he purposed to do, and proceeded without 
hesitation to do it. He never “painted out’ portions of a work, substi- 
tuting other objects or other figures for those originally decided upon, 
The general idea was in the first instance fixed upon a sheet of brown 
paper in black and white. Then the scheme of color—always a matter of 
prime importance—was painted on a small panel. Next the model was 
posed and drawn—first in the nude, and then as draped; the drapery 
having previously been carefully and minutely studied apart. Lastly, the 
final cartoon was copied accurately on to the canvas in outline, and colored 
in monochrome. The nude was then draped over, and the actual work of 
painting proceeded apace. In the case of certain works of importance 
Lord Leigbton added to the task of preparation by making a number of 
clay models. 

ARSENE HoussaYE, the celebrated French littérateur, died in Paris on 
February 26. He was born at Bruyéres, in the Department of Aisne, on 
March When about twenty years of age he went to Paris, and was 
soon upon friendly terms with some of the leaders in the French literary 
world. His first books quickly attracted public attention and led in a 
short time to his becoming celebrated. In 1849 he became director of the 
Comédie-Francaise, and under the Empire was appointed inspector-general 
of the museums. Among his works are “ Philosophes et Comediennes,”’ 
*“*Les Filles d’Eve,” ‘*Sous la Régence et sous la Terreur,”’ “ Blanche et 
Marguerite,” ‘* Les Grandes Dames,” “ History of the Forty-first Fauteuil 
of the French Academy,” ** King Voltaire,” and ‘‘ History of French Art.” 


28, 1815. 


CHARACTERISTIC AND PROBABLY TRUE. 
the late Eugene Field. He wasvery fond of children. Helovedto‘ 
with them, to te!l them horrible stories that would keep them awake at 
night, and to put them up to “‘devilment”™ that would drive their mothers 


Many stories are being told of 
chum” 


crazy. On one occasion he invited a bachelor reporter to Christmas dinner 
at his house. He seated him at table between the two voungest Fields, 
and with the utmost sincerity said to the children, *‘ Now, boys, I want to 
eat my Christmas turkey in peace, and I don’t want vou to bother me. 


When you want anything you must not reach. Ask Mr. Blank for it and 
he will get it for you; and when vour hands get smeared with gravy, « 
wipe them on your mother’s clean napkins, but wipe them on Blank’s coat 
sleeves. He won't care, and that’s what he’s here for.”’ And the boys 
obeyed instructions literally. 


lon't 
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SCIENCE. 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE X RAYS IN SURGERY. 


in the first cable dispatch announcing the discovery of Pro- 

fessor R6ntgen we were informed that he had succeeded in 
locating a bullet in the human body by photography, and the sur- 
gical side of the discovery, thus early brought to the front, has 
been kept well in mind and has formed the subject of a good deal 
of experiments. According to a leading editorialin 7he Medical 
News, February 22, surgery has probably gained an aid of real 
value, altho of course its powers have been a good deal exag- 
gerated. Says the editorial: 


“The wild fancy that this power was a peculiarly penetrating 
form of ‘vision’—a sort of photographic second-sight or ‘ material- 
ized eye’—which could be caused to calmly penetrate to just such 
depths of the human tissues as the operator desired, and repro- 
duce a complete picture of everything it found at that particular 
level, is far from the truth. . . . Unfortunately for our antivivi- 
section friends, it must be admitted also that the early hope in- 
spired by this power that we should thus be enabled to watch the 
various functions of the internal organs of the body, and so ren- 
der vivisection unnecessary, is fast fading into the baseless fabric 
of a dream. 

“The futility of such speculation becomes promptly apparent 
when we recall the fact that this new picture is not a photograph 
at all, but simply a shadow or silhouette, so that no details what- 
ever, except as they depend upon density and thickness, can be 
reproduced. ... 

“As far as our present knowledge goes the positive advantages 
to medicine seem to be limited to three conditions: fractures, 
dislocations, and tumors of bones, encysted bullets, needles or 
pieces of glass in the tissues, and earthy calculi. In the first 
class of conditions its advantages would appear to be slight unless 
great advances upon present powers and methods can be made. 
The ¢actus eruditus is certainly a delicate and reliable sense in 
investigating fractures and dislocations, and it is questionable 
how much help can be obtained by such crude and blurred shadow 
pictures as can at present be obtained. In recent cases of frac- 
ture or dislocation, the delay and discomfort to the patient neces- 
sarily involved in the application of the method would be prac- 
tically an insuperable objection to its use for purposes of 
diagnosis. ... 

“As a means of ascertaining that the parts had been placed in 
proper position after adjustment, it would, however, be most 
valuable, for of course all splints and dressings, except plaster or 
metallic splints, would be as ‘translucent’ as the soft tissues 
themselves. Its principal value, however, would be in obscure 
cases with much swelling, ‘green-stick’ fractures for instance, in 
partial luxations, and in medico-legal cases when the proper set- 
ting of a fracture or reduction of a dislocation was in question. 

“In the locating of bullets, some brilliant results have been 
already recorded, in which the bullet, beyond the reach of touch 
or probe, has been found by the X ray and successfully re- 
moved. . . 

“In locating renal and urinary calculi, the Réntgen method 
will be of great value, altho of course only as an aid to the sound 
in the more obscure cases. And Niisser, of Vienna, has already 
used it with success in demonstrating the presence of a stone in 
the pelvis of the kidney. It is not yet known whether gall-stones 
are sufficiently opaque to be detected by its rays.” 


In conclusion it is suggested that the rays may perhaps prove 
to have germ-destroying qualities, altho the experiments of Dr. 
Park of the New York Board of Health do not bear out this 
view. The article closes with the following brief notice of these 
experiments : 


“In order to test the influence of the R6ntgen rays upon germ 
life, pure cultures of diphtheria bacilli were . subjected to the 
direct effect of the rays from a Crookes tube for thirty minutes. 
Cultures were made both before and after the exposure which 
were personally developed in the laboratory by Dr. Park, who 
reports that no effect whatever was discovered to have resulted 
from the exposure.” 
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A UNIVERSE WHERE COLD IS LIFE. 


O life without heat—that seems to be the universal rule. 
But in the Revue Sctientifigue (Paris, December 21) a 
French scientist, M. W. Nicati, imagines for us a universe in 
which cold, instead ef heat, shall maintain life; where absorp- 
tion, instead of emission of energy, shall be going on; in fact, 
where the thermal conditions shall be precisely reversed; and he 
tells us that this state of things may be the one toward which our 
universe is steadily tending. At present, as we know, everything 
seems to be striving to get into a state of heat-balance; we seem 
to be going toward a condition of uniform temperature, and when 
that shall be reached there can, according to accepted ideas, be 
no more exchange of energy—that is, everything will be still and 
dead. But M. Nicati goes astep further. Instead of stopping at 
its lowest point he imagines the pendulum to swing past it and to 
carry us into a condition where energy shall once more be ex- 
changed, but this time with a tendency to absorption—not to 
emission. In order thata final state of equilibrium may seem the 
more unlikely, he treats energy as of three kinds. Says he: 
“Is there one, or are there several fundamental and irreducible 
energies? 

'“*Expulsive’ energy, to represent the phenomena of emzsszon of 
transformable forces, movement, heat, light, electricity ; ‘impul- 
sive’ energy, to represent the phenomena of adsorption of the 
same forces; ‘compulsive’ energy, or coheszon, to group the ener- 
gies of simple bodies that compose matter—here are those forms 
that seem to represent modern science.” 


That the manifestations of nature should proceed from a single 
form of energy by indefinite transformation seems to the author 
to be mere negation. “An energy,” he says, “can be conceived 
only by its action on a resistant form of energy.” If there are 
but two forms the strong would neutralize the feeble, and the 
result would be the same. But with three or more neutral equi- 
librium is impossible unless one is greater than the sum of the 
other two. Hence he lays down the following principle: 


“The infinite play of multiple elementary energies unfitted for 
definite equilibrium is the foundation of the law of evolution, and 
it is a mechanical hypothesis or a plausible theory of life.” 


After some chemical illustrations of what he considers to be the 
réle played by his three fundamental energies of emission, ab- 
sorption, and cohesion, which lead up to his conception of matter 
as atemporary state of equilibrium of the energies and of life asa 
fundamental state of instability or liberty of the same energies, 
he goes on to apply his theory to the subject of evolution, and to 
explain his curious idea of a state of things in which emission and 
absorption shall change places and cold play in organic life the 
part now taken by heat. Says M. Nicati: 

“The univérse in a general state of inequilibrium presents by 
chance foci of conjunction of energy, that is, worlds. 

“One kind of well-known energy is in excess in the worlds— 
that of emission, which is at first utilized, but afterward escapes 
and loses itself in space. 

“There may come a moment of temporary equilibrium followed 
by inequilibrium in an opposite sense, if the absorbing force of the 


surrounding medium after having used up the excess of emission 


attacks the constituent energy itself. The realization of thi¥ 
hypothesis involves the setting free of all matter in combination 
and its annihilation as nigtter, even simple bodies becoming fe- 
solved into their component energies. 

“The universe does notthen tend to equilibrium and to death 
by cooling, but, on the cotitrary, after a period of equilibrium, to 
the inverse form of instability, which is a kind of return to life. 

“In other words, just as heat, which liquefies and vaporizes 
solids, is supposed capable of dissociating them finally into ele- 
mentary forms of energy, so cold is also supposed capable of per- 
haps liquefying and vaporizing them, and at any rate of finally 
dissociating them. { 

“Here there is an opportunity of testing our theory. Does 
matter disappear, or at any rate become modified in the direction 
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of disaggregation by subtraction of emissiveforce? Forexample, 
does gold, platinum, carbon, or some other simple body become 
altered by the effect of intense cold? 

“Experiments with great degrees of cold have not brought out 
phenomena of this kind, but one fact, it seems to us, ought to be 
noticed, with all reserve regarding the validity of the reasoning 
that follows it. ‘This fact is the softening of certain solids by 
high pressures. 

“Seen from a certain point of view, the state of extreme com- 
pression may be compared with some appearance of truth to that 
of extreme cold, compression being capable of accumulating ab- 
sorbent force in bodies. 

“Ice offers a well-known example of softening by high pres- 
sures, on which fact rests the theory of glacial movement. 

“The artificial formation of the diamond may be attained by the 
extreme pressures of an experiment that has already become 
classic. If the carbon becomes thus crystalline, it may be that it 
has passed through the liquid state. 

‘**An excess of absorbent eflergy being thus supposed to liquefy 
carbon, a still greater excess may be supposed to disaggregate 
and finally to dissociate it. 

“But whether the example chosen be good or bad, it matters 
not, provided it serves to illustrate this fundamental hypothesis 
of the act of life: The loss and the excess of emission, as well as 
of absorptfonef both cold and heat tend equally to disaggregate 
solid matter, and to dissociate it into energies that thus become 
free to enter into new combinations. 

“To the frozen worlds circling in space this theory offers the 
possibility that they may be at some time broken up, to form new 
combinations. 

‘“*And—the final conclusion—during this period of absorption, 
an organic life in an inverse sense may be imagined, where cold 
will play the part now assigned to heat, and heat that of cold.”— 
Translated for Tue LaireRARY DIGEST. 











SOME CURIOUS ANIMAL MOVEMENTS. 


HROMOPHOTOGRAPHY, or the taking of instantaneous 
photographs of moving objects at regular intervals, some- 
times exceedingly short, sometimes longer, has been used for 
some time to study the phenomena of movement in living crea- 
tures. Its recent application to exhibition purposes in the kineto- 
scope of Edison is familiar, but there the object is to combine 
the photographs so as to produce the illusion of actual motion, 
whereas for purposes of scientific study each of the series of pic- 
tures must be examined separately. Probably no greater collec- 
tion of these pictures has ever been brought together in a popular 
work than is presented in the recently published book on Move- 
ment, forming No. 73 of the International Scientific Series, by 
Prof. E. J. Marey of the College of France, a well-known expert 
in this method. With the pictures showing the motions of men 
and horses the public is tolerably familiar, so we select, to illus- 
trate M, Marey’s results, some of his series of moving fish and 
ert 
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insects. ‘The first represents a starfish turning over. Of this 
Professor Marey says: 

“Nothing is more fascinating than to watch the evolutions of 
a starfish which has turned on to its back in its attempts to 
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FIG. 1.—Phases of the Movements of a Starfish in Turning Itself Over. 
Series of images to be read from below upwards 


(Copyright, 1895, by D. Appleton & Co.) 


regain its normal position. It finally succeeds by extraordinary 
feats of equilibration. It can be seen gradually insinuating one 
of its rays beneath its body, while it raises two others until its 
center of gravity is outside the base of support. Then all ofa 
sudden losing its balance, it falls forward on to its neutral surface. 

There is now nothing left 





| 








— ) to be done except to ex- 
tend its rays and gradu- 
ally assume its normal 
position. It then moves 
along the bottom of the 
aquarium withacrawling 
motion peculiar to star- 
| fish. This somersault 
| takes some time to ac- 
! complish, usually ten to 
twenty minutes; there- 
fore at least an interval of 
one minute should be al- 
lowed between two suc- 
cessive photographsif the 
various phases are to be 
clearly depicted.” 
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Fic. 2.—Land-snake in Motion. Series to be followed from left to right. 


(Copyright, 1895, by D. Appleton & Co.) 


Another interesting se- 


ries is that illustrating 
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the movement of a snake. The picture shows clearly how the 
undulations pass from one end of the body to the other. Of the 
last picture, showing the movements of a spider in walking, M. 
Marey speaks as follows: 


“Among the arachnids the four feet of each side alternate in 
their movements so that there are always two feet off and two 
feet on the ground, as can be seen in the case of the spider. 

“To distinguish the feet on the ground from those which are 
raised, we illuminated an insect from above, so that the shadow 
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ANOTHER NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC DISCQVERY. 


‘Bygeen upon the announcement of Professor Réntgen’s dis- 

covery in photography comes that of another that will in- 
terest astronomers even more, altho it has no sensational features 
and will hardly take up much space in the daily press. As stated 
by Mr. D. E. Packer ina letter to Popular Astronomy, March, 
written from South Birmingham, England, it is that metallic 
films and foils will transmit best that part of the solar light that 


affects a photographic 





er 








plate most easily. The 
light of the corona—that 
mysterious envelope that 
shines out so clearly dur- 
ing an eclipse, but is or- 
dinarily invisible—is of 





this character, while a 
smaller proportion of the 





consists of it. Hence the 


| light from the solar disk 





FIG. 3.—The Walk of a Spider. The series to be followed from left to right. 
(Copyright, 1895, by D. Appleton & Co.) 


of its legs was projected on to the white surface upon which it 
crawled. Under these circumstances the shadow of each foot 
which was in contact with the ground extended right up to the 
foot itself; on the other hand, when the foot was raised, a gap 
existed between the foot and its shadow. 

“All these insects moved about on glass covered with paper or 
translucent muslin, and were viewed by translucent or reflected 
light. Their movements were directed by means of two sheets 
of glass, which were arranged so as to be parallel and vertical, 
and thus to prevent them from leaving the desired track. 

In a collection of a great number of photographs of this kind 
one will find the necessary elements for the study of comparative 
physiology.” 


Asbestos-Lined Boots.— The inventive genius of a 
Dublin physician, according to 7he British Medical Journal, has 
introduced to the boot and shoe trade a patent which seems likely 
to secure flexibility of sole, lightness, resistance to damp, and 
warmth—all necessary requirements, particularly in military ser- 
vice. ‘The invention consists of a preparation of asbestos wool 
compressed into thin sheets by hydraulic pressure. ‘These sheets 
are then waterproofed on one side by a special solution, and por- 
tions inserted into the bootsas middle soles. Those familiar with 
the secrets of the trade know how often the middle sole consists 
principally of the commoner felt, strawboard, curriers’ waste, a 
mysterious article called ‘compo,’ or an equally mysterious one 
called ‘leather board.’ Each of these articles readily absorbs 
damp, and when thoroughly wet it is practically impossible to 
dry them again. Asbestos being a non-conductor of heat, its 
interpolation into the fabric of our boots and shoes in conjunction 
with a waterproof material has the effect of counteracting the in- 
fluences of heat, cold, and moisture. Boots made on the princi- 
ple of Scaife’s patent have been in the market some time, and are 
deservedly popular for their damp-proof soles, but, being depend- 
ent upon a middle sole of india-rubber, are inconvenient in hot 
weather, owing to interference with the evaporation of perspira- 
tion and the causation of so-called ‘drawing of the foot.’ As- 
bestos, being of a porous character, is free from this objection ; 
further, asbestos-lined boots can not creak in wear, and are, 
besides, many times more flexible than boots made in the ordinary 
manner. Lastly, asbestos being a non-conductor of electricity, 
persons wearing boots thus made may walk over live electric 
wires in perfect safety. On the whole, therefore, it appears 
probable that a considerable future lies before this material in 
bootmaking, particularly if it can be conveniently applied as a 
lining to the uppers as well as in the form of a middle sole. We 
understand that the [British] War Office are giving a practical 
trial to this material, with a view to its early adoption into service 
use; while its value is so much appreciated by a practical public 
that the majority of both manufacturers in this country have 
adopted the lining for ordinary boots and shoes.” 





corona may be _ photo- 
graphed through such 
a film, which transmits 
just that part of the light that is wanted, and effectually screens 
off the intense solar glare. ‘The results thus far obtained are 
thus recorded by Mr. Packer: 


“The results obtained are so remarkable and the recorded 
changes so great and rapid that great caution had to be exercised 
till a sufficient mass of confirmatory evidence could be obtained 
to justify this announcement. 

“The earlier photographs were principally taken with a camera 
of four-inch aperture, the metallic screens employed being tin 
and lead foil and sheet copper. Prominent equatorial extensions 
over the regions of active sun-spot groups are the chief features 
of these pictures. 

““An immense advance was made by the introduction of a small 
clear aperture (pin-hole) in place of the camera lens. As ex- 
pected, a far greater mass of detail, more sharply definite and ex- 
hibiting a considerably greater extension of corona, was obtained 
by this method. Generally three or four exposures by both 
methods, and through different media, were obtained on the same 
date, and the more prominent details invariably found to agree— 
a proof of the objective reality of the phenomena.” 


The inferences drawn from a study of the photographs already 
taken are as follows: 


“1. Avery clos2 and intimate connection with contemporary 
sun-spots and sun-spot groups, active sun-spots, especially when 
near the sun’s limb, indicated by enormous radiations over the 
particular region of activity. It may be regarded as an axiom 
that ‘every sun-spot has its coronal ray,’ as every prominent 
radiation may be easily assigned to its particular spot to which 
it invariably points. 

“2. That the well-known typical spot-maximum and _spot- 
minimum coronal phases alternate pretty rapidly, apparently 
synchronizing with observed phases of short-period spot activity 
and quiescence. 

“3, That many of the most prominent radiations exhibit a de- 
cided helical structure, two or three convolutions in some in- 
stances being distinctly traceable—a surprising and unexpected 
feature. 

“4. The great photographic strength of the coronal rays as 
compared with the feeble image of the solar disk in the photo- 
graph. ‘ 

“5s. That the corona is an electrical phenomenon. The re- 
markable association between sun-spots and coronal radiations is, 
perhaps, the most important feature of the research. If, as ap- 
pears, we are able to associate particular sun-spots with their 
coronal rays, and study the variation of both at the same time, 
an immense advantage will have been gained.” 


THE Imperial German Health Bureau reports that aluminum is especially 
suitable for cooking-utensils, as it does not form poisonous salts as copper 
tin, and lead do. 
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DOES ALCOHOL SHORTEN LIFE? 


HE recent publication of some statistics on this subject in 
T England has given rise to a very interesting discussion re- 
garding their true interpretation. It appears that while the death- 
rate in Britain is on the whole decreasing, the decrease is only 
in acertain portion of the people, while among the others it has 
increased. ‘This increase, according to those who have collected 
the statistics, is to be attributed to the increased consumption of 
alcohol. The case is put thus in a leading article in 7he Hos- 
pital, February 15: 


“In a word, among people under middle age there has been a 
steady decrease in the quantity of alcohol consumed, and a steady 
and enormous growth of total abstinence. Among these the 
death-rate has steadily and markedly gone down during the 
whole of the past half-century. On the other hand, since there 
has been a vastly increased consumption for the whole popula- 
tion, and since that consumption can only have increased among 
actual drinkers, and those drinkers are persons at or above middle 
age, it follows of necessity that they must have been responsible 
for the whole of the increased consumption. Corresponding with 
this there is, as we have already stated, a heightened death-rate. 
The conclusion of the whole argument is, that middle-aged and 
old persons drink much more alcohol than they used to drink, and 
die a great deal faster in consequence.” 


The Times, London, is not quite satisfied with the logic ot this. 
It wishes more information regarding the source of the statistics 
and the ground actually covered by them, and brings out the facts 
that they cover but 422 cases and are ten years old. Granting 
that fuller and more recent data would be advisable, however, it 
must be granted that those already obtained open up some very 
interesting questions. ‘The editorial opinion of 7he Hlosfital is 
given in the following closing paragraphs : 


“On the general question of ‘alcohol and longevity’ there is 
much to be said. Our own view of the matter is that, assuming 
for the moment a somewhat abbreviated longevity among our 
middle-aged and old population, alcohol is not the sole, or even 
the chief, cause. Even if it were, we should still be disposed to 
ask a question namely, this: If it be actually true that the 
middle-aged and old among us drink more alcohol now than 
formerly, why do they drink it? Is there anything in our civili- 
zation, in our methods of work, in the strain to which we are all 
subjected, that makes our people drink? We certainly do not 
believe that the modern man or woman drinks for the mere ani- 
mal love of drink, or for the pleasure of feeling the stimulus and 
excitement which alcohol produces. 

“What we want to get at is the truth in this matter; and not 
merely that part of the truth which consists in the answers to the 
question, whether or not the middle-aged and old do drink more 
than formerly, or do die sooner in consequence; but whether or 
not there are causés and reasons inherent in our present civiliza- 
tion and ways of life which predispose to the use of stimulants, 
and predispose so strongly as to make it impossible for men of 
average mental powers to resist the predisposition? In our judg- 
ment there are many very true, very real, and very obvious causes 
in our present ways of life which operate o produce profound 
depression of spirits in middle-aged and old men, and large im- 
pairments of the vital powers. But it is exactly in middle age 
that the responsibilities of the civilized man are the heaviest. 
Those responsibilities he feels he must meet and face, just as the 
soldier on the battle-field feels that he has no choice but to meet 
and face even death if that be necessary. The real problem then 
we have to face is not this—Do middle-aged men drink alcohol 
and shorten their lives thereby? but this—If middle-aged men 
shorten their lives by drinking, why do they do it? And can we 
find any means of lessening the worry and strain of modern life, 
and so of preventing that depression of spirit and impairment of 
mental power which makes men feel a stimulant to be an impera- 
tive necessity ?” 


A LARGE aerolite recently exploded above the city of Madrid at 9.30 A.M. 
“There was a vivid glare of light and a loud report,”’ says Science. 
“Buildings were shaken and manv windows were shattered. According 
to the officials of the Madrid Observatory the explosion occurred twenty 
miles above the earth.”’ 


’ 
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To Preserve Flowers with Natural Form and 
Color.—Professor Pfitzer in the /Journal of the Austrian 
Pharmaceutical Society gives the following method for preserv- 
ing flowers so that they retain their natural color and shape. We 
quote an abstract from 7he National Drug gist: ‘ Moisten 1,000 
parts of fine white sand, that has been previously well washed 
and thoroughly dried and sifted, with a solution consisting of 3 
parts of stearin, 3 parts of paraffin, 3 parts of salicylic acid, and 
100 parts of alcohol. Work the sand up thoroughly, so that every 
grain of it is impregnated with the mixture, and then spread it 
out and let it become perfectly dry. ‘To use, place the flowers in 
a suitable box, the bottom of which has been covered with a por- 
tion of the prepared sand, and then dust the latter over them 
until all the interstices have been completely filled with it. Close 
the box lightly, and put in a place where it can be maintained 
at a temperature of from 30° to go° C. for two or three days. At 
the expiration of this time remove the box and let the sand es- 
cape. The flowers can then be put into suitable receptacles or 
glass cases without fear of deterioration. Flowers that have be- 
come wilted or withered before preparation should have their 
color freshened up by dipping into a suitable anilin solution.” 


Cuba as a Breeder of Pestilence.—That present san- 
itary conditions in Cuba render the island a menace to the United 
States is asserted by Dr. George T. Maxwell in Zhe Sanztarian, 
February, 1896. He says: “Spain’s interest in Cuba, aside from 
the sentimental idea of retaining her colonial possessions intact, 
is simply and entirely sordid. It is with Spain a question of 
revenue of dollars and cents simply. The welfare and happiness 
of her subjects are secondary to that, and in consequence the 
health conditions of Cuba give her little or noconcern; but to the 
inhabitants of this country the importance of this latter question 
can not be overestimated. Cuba, because of her proximity and 
commercial relations, is regarded as the point of danger to the 
Union, as it relates to that bugbear of modern times—yellow 
fever. Miilions of dollars have been spent in efforts to prevent 
its intrusion into the States. While my knowledge of that dis- 
ease—its history and nature—forbids assent to the commonly 
accepted notion that it is contagious, 1 am in complete accord 
with those who hold that its persistent prevalence in Cuba is at- 
tributable to the utter disregard of the simplest principles of 
hygiene. ‘That it is due to local unsanitary conditions in Havana 
and Rio Janeiro has been declared with great emphasis by men 
who, from official position, if for nothing else, will give the 
weight of authority to their dicta.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“A CINCINNATI clothing manufacturer has invented an electrical machine 
for cutting cloth which is capable of cutting 200 to 250 suits a day,” says 
Electricity. ‘“*A man can cut only about twenty-five suits and then only 
about four thicknesses of cloth, while the machine easily cuts eight layers. 
The machine is handsomely constructed and very light, weighing only 
thirty pounds, and is but fourteen inches high. The base is made of 
bronze, and the armature is supported by a forged steel standard. The 
knife which does the cutting is about four inches in diameter and revolves 
with the rapidity of a buzz-saw. The knife is protected witha guard. The 
machine is self-oiling, self-sharpening, and self-lighting. It has astrength 
of one-eighth horse-power and is of 110 voltage. It is operated by a handle 
in the rear, and glides as easily as a flatiron.” 


A LARGE electric furnace, devised by Mr. UrbAnitzky for the eduction of 
iron ores, is described and illustrated in the Zettschrift fiir /iectrochemie. 
The author points out that an electric furnace is pariiculariy advantageous 
for the reduction of very pure iron, but that heretofore furnaces large 
enough for the action to be continuous and on a large scale had not been 
built. In this instance, the large carbons enter the furnace from the top 
and are supported from a disk that can be revolved around a vertical axis. 
Five hundred horse-power produce about 220 pounds of pure iron in twenty- 
four hours requiring only one man. The cost is about ten cents a pound of 
fine steel, the power being obtained from steam. This includes the neces- 
sary rolling machinery for working the steel as well as all other expenses. 


‘““INTELLIGENT people are best deceived by intelligent frauds,” says 7he 
American Naturalist, January. ‘A fraud in order to succeed in the United 
States must make pretensions to superior knowledge. The alleged or 
actual graduate of medicine who desires to be a fraud has a pretty good 
field in this country ; and his successes are ever with us, in spite of the 
opposition of the many true men of that profession. @fhe scientific fraud 
has not yet developed very largely, as there is no money to be made by 
pretense in this direction In fact, this species of the genus is not generally 
a person of evil intentions, and errs chiefly through an active imagination, 
and perhaps sometimes through a tendency to megalomania.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


MISSION-BOARD DIFFICULTIES. 


N OWHERE has the financial depression of the past few years 

produced more serious results than in the finances of the 
missionary societies of the various denominations. These socie- 
ties depend chiefly upon the voluntary contributions of the church- 
membership for their incomes, and the stringency of the times 
has so dried up these streams of benevolence that some of the 
societies have been brought to a very embarrassing and critical 
situation. Heavy debts have been incurred which are now press- 
ing for settlement: the workers in the field are distressed by a 
lack of funds, and it is even seriously proposed to abandon some 
fields of missionary effort because of the lack of money to pay 
running expenses. Thus the secretaries of the various Baptist 
missionary societies have just sent out word that it is impractica- 
ble to hold their May anniversaries this year at Portland, Ore., 
according to previous arrangement, for the reason, among others, 
that the unexampled stringency of the times renders “it extremely 
difficult to secure funds to meet the pressing needs of the socie- 
ties,” and therefore the anniversaries will be heid at Asbury Park, 
a more convenient and accessible point. The Presbyterians, on 
their part, are making an energetic and systematic effort to raise 
a million dollars this year to pay off the debts on their mission 
boards and to help themselves out in other directions. They re- 
solved to raise this sum at their last General Assembly and have 
been trying hard ever since to fulfil their purpose. Only about 
half of the amount has been raised up to the present date, how- 
ever, and they have only two months more of the allotted time in 
which to complete what is called The Million Dollar Fund. A 
great missionary rally is proclaimed to be held in Carnegie Hall 
in this city on March 3, when it is hoped that some very gener- 
ous contributions will be received. President Cleveland is an- 
nounced to preside at this meeting. The Congregational mis- 
sionary societies have been reduced to more severe financial straits 
than ever before in their history, and are sending out urgent 
appeals to the church-membership to rally to their support. The 


‘ American Board of Foreign Missions has reduced its appropria- 


tion for the current year $30,000, but still finds itself in a most 
trying situation between the new and urgent demands being 
made upon it and the alarming falling-off in financial support. 
At a meeting of Congregationalists in Brooklyn a few days agoa 
movement was started toward clearing off the indebtedness of the 
Board, amounting to $115,000. The Hon. D. Willis James 
offered to pay $25,000 of that amount on condition that the re- 
mainder was raised before Marchi. Other large amounts have 
since been promised, and there is a prospect now that the Board 
will be relieved from its painful position. The Methodist socie- 
ties have their difficulties also, and the General Committee of that 
church has just sent out a stirring appeal to the membership to 
come forward with the men and means necessary to sustain their 
missionary work. One’of the most serious features of the situa- 
tion has been the apparent necessity forced upon some of the de- 
nominations to recall some of their missionaries and abandon for 
a time at least some of the fields of service. Thus it has become 
a serious question with the Congregationalists whether they shall 
not give up their missions among the Armeniansin Turkey. Re- 
ferring to this proposal 74e /ndependent says editorially :. 


“It is true, hundreds of Christians, yes thousands, have been 
martyred; but that is no reason why we should abandon the 
thousands who yet remain true to their faith. The missionaries 
in their common suffering and danger have won the confidence 
and affection of thousands more who never knew them before. 
Shall we bind the hands of the brave missionaries, crush the hope 
of starving, bleeding Christians, and openly confess victory for 
the Moslem persecutors? To withdraw or withhold appropria- 
tions for these missions at this time is to do all that and more. 
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Are the churches ready to do this? Those in charge of the work 
wait for reply, which must come soon or it will be too late.” 


The Golden Rule also discusses the situation in an editorial 
note, saying among other things: ; 


“A great disaster has fallen upon the missions of one of the 
great American denominations. For the first time in the eighty 
years of the history of that denomination’s missions a general 
cut-down of ten per cent. in salaries, and even heavier cut-downs 
in other estimates, has been found necessary. This means the 
clesing of schools, the dismissal of native helpers, the refusal ot 
calls for missionaries, the closing of a thousand open doors, the 
barring of light from a hundred thousand heathen homes, the 
breaking up of churches; worse than all, it means terrible de- 
pression to the noble-hearted missionaries, our proxies in carry- 
ing out the great commission. This retrenchment is nothing 
less than a world-wide calamity. May the spirits of men every: 
where be moved to give, so that these extensive misionary opera- 
tions may be restored to their former efficiency, and so that the 
mission boards of the other denominations, all so burdened with 
debt, may be furnished with a full outfit, and made to feel back 
of them the eager pressure of Christ’s missionary churches !” 


The New York Odserver refers to the crisis upon the American 
Board in the following terms: 


“It would not be difficult for some Congregational churches to 
double their gifts, since two thousand of them give nothing at all 
to the Board. With the circular letters now being sent to the 
churches are extracts from letters from missionaries showing how 
the latter feel over the prospect of reduced salaries, the Pruden- 
tial Committee having voted to reduce the salaries of all its male 
missionaries, married and single, by ten per cent., except in 
Asiatic Turkey, and to reduce the appropriations for the regular 
work, including all native agencies, above thirty-five per cent. 
compared with last year. The Rev. Dr. Henry O. Dwight, of 
Constantinople, writes as follows: ‘I feel that all these discus- 
sions of the means of maintaining in the interior the missionaries 
who have suffered so much in order to hold their posts bid fair to 
be nullified by the necessity of cutting down the appropriations 
by fifty per cent. in the midst of the struggle for life in Turkey. 
Turks and devils have joined to suppress the evangelical element 
of the population. If the American churches are going to sup- 
port the effort in this manner, both Turk and devil will chuckle at 
the partnership.” 


Strangely enough, one cause of the present embarrassment in 
the Congregational societies has been an unaccountable falling- 
off in legacies. The amount received from this source by the 
Home Missionary Society for the ten months ending April, 1895, 
was $148,000, and for the same period during the current year 
only $92,000, a loss of $56,000. The two other large societies of 
this church have suffered from the same cause. A serious falling- 
off in legacies was one of the things not reckoned on, and the losses 
in this direction have been one of the most discouraging features 
of the situation. 

The Watchman (Baptist) thus alludes to the situation before 
the American Board and also to the necessities before its own 
denomination: 


“Retrenchment stares our missionary societies in the face as 
inevitable unless the churches come to the rescue of debt- burdened 
and depleted treasuries. What this means can best be seen in 
concrete cases. A writer takes the Arcot mission of the American 
Board, which has been compelled this year to retrench some fifty 
thousand dollars, as a single but significant illustration. A re- 
duction of about twelve per cent., he says, involves ‘the backout 
of twelve Christian village congregations; bids 207 persons now 
under instruction for membership in the church go back into 
heathenism; disbands thirteen schools, and sends back 333 per- 
sons to darkness ; closes one girls’ school] and shuts out the single 
ray of light from one hundred Hindu homes; shuts up one 


training-school and counts in forty less native helpers.’ Surely, 


such reduction is a positive calamity, and the thougiit of it should 
stimulate Christian generosity. The discouragement to the faith- 
ful missionaries is not less disastrous than the effects upon the 
converts. The only way to k > the disagreeable subject of 
retrenchment out of the approaching anniversaries is at once to 
ee the contributions so largely as to remove the necessity 
or it.” 
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BISHOP POTTER ON THE DANGERS OF 
INORDINATE WEALTH. 


HE many things which have been said recently in the col- 
umns of the press, religious and secular, on the dangers 
ahead of the church arising from the widening gulf between the 
rich and the poor, were reiterated and emphasized by a remarka- 
ble utterance made by Bishop Potter, of the Diocese of New York, 
in an address delivered by him recently at the dedication of Grace 
Chapel in this city. After speaking of the imperative need of 
personal service as an element in successful religious work among 
the masses, Bishop Potter said: 


“The growth of wealth and of luxury, wicked, wasteful, and 
wanton, as before God I declare that luxury to be, has been 
matched step by step by a deepening and deadening poverty 
which has left whole neighborhoods of people practically without 
hope and without aspiration. At such a time, for the church of 
God to sit still and be content with theories of its duty outlawed 
by time and long ago demonstrated to be grotesquely inadequate 
to the demands of a living situation, this is to deserve the scorn 
of men and the curse of God! Tate my word for it, men and 
brethren, unless you and I and all those who have any gift or 
stewardship of talents, or meatis, of whatever sort, are willing to 
get up out of our sloth and ease and selfish dilettanteism of ser- 
vice, and get down among the people who are battling amid their 
poverty and ignorance—young girls for their chastity, young men 
for their better ideal of righteousness, old and young alike for one 
clear ray of the immortal courage and the immortal hope—then 
verily the church in its stately splendor, its apostolic orders, its 
venerable ritual, its decorous and dignified conventions, is re- 
vealed as simply a monstrous and insolent impertinence !” 


The Commercial Advertiser makes these words of Bishop 
Potter the text of an editorial in which, after quoting some utter- 
ances in a similar strain by Dean Farrar of England, it says: 


or 


Taking the utterances of these two men together, we have a 
vivid and truthful portrayal of the situation which confronts the 
churches to-day in every large city throughout the world. If 
these trumpet calls to larger duty and to truer service do not 
arouse the Christian public to action it is difficult to know what 
candoso. There may be found in every large city of Christen- 
dom large areas of population which to all practical intents and 
purposes are as far down in the depths of heathenism as the in- 
habitants of Bongoland. In some respects they are in a more 
hopeless condition, for Christianity, unfortunately, has presented 
itself to them often in such a way as only to embitter and harden 
them against all religious teachitig. They have seen professing 
Christian people in the enjoyment of wealth and luxury, worship- 
ing in their beautiful and costly edifices, listening to lofty abstrac- 
tions from the pulpit or devoting their time to controversy over 
the tweedledums and tweedledees of theology, while they were 
left to struggle along with all the problems of their dark and de- 
spairing condition without the touch of a friendly hand or the 
words of cheer that might have come to them from their more 
fortunate brethren. 

“Much has been made, as Bishop Potter says, of ‘theories of 
duty outlawed by time,’ of outworn creeds and religious formu- 
laries, and little of the means and methods which might be used 
to reach and help poor and suffering humanity here and now out 
into the light of a happier and better life. 

“It is not strange that men should nourish bitter and hostile 
feelings toward a church which has in many ways seemed so in- 
different to their condition and needs. They have seen millions 
expended upon ornate edifices, elaborate furnishings, high-grade 
music, and other accompaniments of worship, while they have 
been expected to be content with such religious consolation as 
might be doled out to them from mission-stations and free-soup 
houses. .They have had a plentiful supply of tracts and not a 
little pious exhortation from paid messengers of the churches, 
but have had scarcely anything of that personal influence, that 
heart-to-heart contact, that sympathetic and sincere fellowship in 
their homes which alone could give their lives a brighter, happier, 
and more hopeful aspect.” 


THE Chicago committee appointed to prepare a book of readings from 
the Bible that would be unobjectionable to any religious denomination has 
completed and submitted its work. 
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CONCERNING THE NEXT POPE. 


T would be too much to ask any one to answer this question 
by actually naming the future pontiff; but an anonymous 
contributor of the Nouvelle Revue (Paris, February 1) does as 
much as can be expected, and more than most other persons could 
do, since, if we are to be believe the editorial introduction, he is 
a person having special and intimate knowledge of the secret in- 
trigues of the Vatican. His account of the struggle there be- 
tween modern progress and enlightenment, in the person of Leo 
XIII. and his friend Cardinal Rampolla, and its enemies, is 
extremely interesting, especially at the present juncture. The 
anonymous author begins by describing the present pontiff, as 
follows: 


“Leo XIII. is eighty-six years old. He has yet the strength 
and the agility of the Doge Dandolo. . . . The pontiff unites in 
his person the conditions of happy longevity. Chaste and sober, 
intellectual, without wants and almost without bodily desires, 
son of a patrician and mountain race, as indestructible, one 
would say, as the granite of his native soil—Leo XIII. seems 
placed above the passions that exhaust, the anxieties that burn, 
the weaknesses that kill. He is ‘the eternal young man.’ He is 
the despair of the old monarchical and conservative parties that 
await, from a future pope, deliverance by reaction; he is the 
pride of all the youths of the future, of lovers of democracy, of 
progress, of all that is fine and grand in the new civilization 
which has dawned and of which the United States seems to fur- 
nish the ideal type.” 


The situation, says the author, is unique. Every day appears 
some new speculation as the personality or the policy of the next 
pope. Yet no striking figure appears, to which all eyes are 
directed. ‘Leo XIII. himself is so great that the most daring 
shun comparison with him.” Yet among his followers are three 
marked groups or parties, fromone of which the next head of the 
Roman Catholic Church will be chosen. They are thus charac- 
terized by the author: 


“The first, the most important, is that which looks to Cardinal 
Rampolla as the leader. He has in his favor the force of ac- 
quired impetus. He dreams only of continuing and extending 
the present régime. Leo XIII. has so masterfully drawn the 
great harmonic lines of pontifical policy, he seems to have fallen 
in with so much fidelity with the interests, the needs, and the con- 
ditions of this new era of the papacy, he has marked with so vic- 
torious a sign the ideas and aspirations of a whole epoch and a 
whole policy, that he has opened the future and holds it with a 
sure hand. Leo XIII. is not a party man. 
a statesman ; he is the personification of an epoch; . . . he is the 
historic man far excellence, the ‘representative man’ in Emer- 
son’s sense. .. . 

“Cardinal Rampolla is the faithful cooperator, the unfailing 
confidant of this vast design [the identification of the papacy with 
modern progressive ideas]. . If he does not stand as a candi- 
date he will have a candidate of his own; he will be ‘grand elec- 
tor.’ His position in the conclave will be preponderant. If his 
friends make him pope, what a pope he will be! Is not continu- 
ity of policy an unfailing condition of success? 

“As pope he will astonish people. The stature of Leo XIII. is 
so high that it hides a little the austere figure of his Secretary of 
State. . . . It has been one of the happy and incomparable pieces 
of good fortune of Leo XIII. to have discovered Cardinal Ram- 
polla, and to have associated him as a modest and incorruptible 
collaborator in the lot of his rule and of his enterprises. 

““Amiable and good in: private life, honest in business, incor- 
ruptible, persevering, serving God, Cardinal Rampolla has united 
merit of ideas to celerity ot action. His adversaries reproach 
him with not being a politic man. This means that he knows 
not how to pretend, to dissimulate, to deceive. His soul is as 
transparent as crystal. . . . With an ordinary Secretary of State 
Leo XIII. would perhaps have concealed his policy in the clouds. 
Cardinal Rampolla has carried it above the storm, into the calm 
sphere where it has become a symbol. 

“He has inspired in some the confidence that brings followers, 
in others the hate that exasperates. He is a leader. He has 
adhered with full knowledge and approval to the plans of Leo 
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XIII. His most jealous care in the approaching conclave will be to 
assure the continuation of this program.” 

The second party, our anonymous informant says, is composed 
of a coalition of all those elements that, however much they may 
disagree on other points, agree in opposing this program of 
modern enlightenment. Such are the Royalists, the Conserva- 
tives, the reactionaries, and the courts of Berlin, Vienna, and 
Rome, all of whom can never pardon the friendship of Leo XIII. 
for the French Republic. This party, or rather mixture of parties, 
has a worthy leader in Cardinal Galimberti, who is thus described : 


“Cardinal Galimberti has the brain of a fox in the head of an 
artist. He is a great contrast to Cardinal Rampolla, his rival. 
{He is a historian, a diplomat, and a tactician of the first order. ] 
He is hated by the French and hates them in turn. . . . He com- 
bats the new social and democratic doctrines, of which he is an 
antagonist all the more formidable in that he believes himself to 
be allied by his liberalism with the extreme limits of concession. 
. . . He has a burning soul under a placid, serene, and charming 
exterior; he is a seducer, a reader of souls, a decipherer of diplo- 
matic mysteries, an arranger of combinations.” : 

Galimberti, altho personally unpopular, is recognized by the 
reactionary elements as their leader and will surely put forward 
his candidate for the papacy, if he does not run himself. 

The third group mentioned by the author stands midway be- 
tween the two already mentioned. It is led by the brothers 
Vanutelli, two men of ability and character, of different shades 
of opinion, but strongly attached to each other. Hence arises a 
compromise between them which makes their party that of mid- 
dle courses, hesitation, and “the fence.” On which side they will 
finally drop is doubtful, and the fact that they hold the balance of 
power may put one of them into the papal chair. The author of 
the article does not think there is any chance of the election of a 
toreign pope, tho this contingency is sure to happen some time in 
the future. On this point he says: 


“In present conditions it would be foolish to raise the great and 
delicate question of a foreign pope. A foreign, or rather, a 
supranational pope is a future reality. As long as the murder- 
ous quarrel between Quirinal and Vatican shall go on the pontiff 
will be free from all national entanglement. The fall of the 
temporal power has ushered in the fourth era of the papacy, when, 
freed from all political alliances, it has become no longer the 
capital of a little territorial state but the common brain of the 
moral life of the universe. 

“This state of things may cease. The hour will perhaps come 
when, Rome being once more free, the reorganization of the 
central power of the church will become necessary and will de- 
mand universal attention. This will be the decisive moment 
when the system will be transformed. . . . At present, immediate 
needs are more pressing.” — 7vanslated for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


WHO WERE THE HITTITES? 


NE of the most remarkable and gratifying finds in the line 

of biblical and Oriental archeology in recent years has 

been the rediscovery of a once powerful people of whom nearly 
all traces had been lost in secular literature and the references to 
whom in the Bible were frequently made the basis of a charge of 
unhistorical character. The people in question are the Hittites. 
The Old Testament frequently mentions them. They are con- 
stantly named among the tribes that inhabited Canaan before the 
conquest by Joshua. They are represented as a people strang in 
war and mighty in battle, and yet secular history is silent about 
them. Discoveries in Asia Minor, Egypt, and Babylonia in recent 


years have, however, furnished the undoubted evidence that they’ 


were for many decades powerful factors in the political ups-and- 
downs of Western Asia. As long as a dozen years ago Dr. 
Schliemann found on the ancient site of Troy curious monu- 
ments and vases the style of which was neither Greek nor Egyp- 
tian. They have since been shown to be Hittite. Recently de- 
ciphered hieroglyphics have also brought new evidence. Yet the 
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whole matter has been under controversy, the cuneiform inscrip- 
{ions claimed for the Hittite people being interpreted differently 
by different scholars. 

Recently the whole matter has been discussed back and forth 
by scholars of different nations. An Italian Jesuit, Cesare de 
Cara, has published a work of rare scholarship, entitled “Gli 
Hethei-Pelasgi,” the very title of which indicates the new 
theory proposed. His claim is that the Hittites and the Pelas- 
gians, the ancient, prehistoric inhabitants of the Grecian coun- 
tries, were one and the same people. He finds in the Hittite 
civilization and culture of Asia Minor the source and fountain- 
head of the civilization of the Greco-Latin races of Southern 
Europe, so that both the classical nations of antiquity, Greece and 
Rome, builded on the foundation of an originally Semitic and 
Asiatic culture, and that the civilization of the two nations of 
classical antiquity was not original with them, but was borrowed 
from the East yet not directly, but through the medium of the 
Pelasgians, the original inhabitants of the southern countries of 
Europe, who in turn had come across the Hellespont. This 
enigmatical race of antiquity, whose very existence had been 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of historians only by the evi- 
dences furnished recently by the archeologist’s spade and pick, 
thus becomes the great civilizing factor of the ancient world, 
as the Hittites and the Pelasgians are declared to be identical. 
The origin of this Hittite civilization dates back to the second 
millennium before Christ and was transplanted to Europe in pre- 
historic times. 

This line of thought had been engaging the attention of the 
French archeologist, Solomon Reinach, even before the publica- 
tion of the de Cara theory, only that Reinach had inverted the 
order of development and had not derived the Pelasgians from 
the Hittites, but the Hittites from the Pelasgians, and pictured 
the migration of this people not from the East to the West, but 
from the West to the East. The leading English scholar on the 
Hittite problem, the enthusiastic Oxford Orientalist, Professor 
Sayce, has in Zhe Academy declared himself as favoring the 
theory of the Italian savant. 

A new turn in the discussion has been taken by Professor 
Jensen, of the University of Marburg, acknowledged as a leading 
specialist in cuneiform literature. In the German Oriental Soci- 
ety Zeztschrift he has discussed in detail the Hittite finds made 
in Sindshirli, in Syria, by a German company of explorers, and 
containing a rich abundance of inscriptions. He declares that 
these inscriptions, upon which so much of the Hittite theory is 
based, do not justify such an historical superstructure, and that 
they date from a period when the Hittite empire had long since 
disappeared from the historical horizon. According to Jensen, 
these inscriptions date from rooo to 500 B.c. and are not Hittite at 
all, but are written in a Cilician dialect, and accordingly are not 
Semitic but are Indo-European, they agreeing in many particu- 
lars with the Armenian. 

Professor Ziéckler, of Greifswald, in the Bewezs des Glaubens, 
discusses these new theories and shows that even according to 
Jensen’s criticism the theory that the Hittites and Pelasgians 
were one people originally is not invalidated, only the date of the 
Sindshirli monument and of the state of civilization represented 
by them can not be regarded as so prominent a factor in the old- 
est culture of the Oriental peoples as had been supposed. At any 
rate the identification of the two peoples is a possibility, almost a 
probability, and with the confirmation of this supposition the 
earliest history of Western Asia and of Greece and Rome assumes 


a different aspect.— 7ranslated and Condensed for Tur LirERARY 
DicEsT. 





THE committee sent by the American Board of Foreign Missions to 
investigate the condition of their work in Japan has completed its labors 
and published its report. In substance it advises that the Board shall 
continue its labors in Japan but not to send new laborers there except under 
extraordinary circumstances. This means the ultimate withdrawal of the 
missionaries after aterm of years, The committee found the reports as to 
the spread of heterodox views greatly exaggerated. The number of 
pastors and teachers who have departed from the orthodox faith can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, and these have all been partly educated 
in Europe and America. 


THERE has been recently formed in India a ‘“ Lord’s-Day Union,” the 
purpose of which is to secure a better observance of the Christian 
Sabbath. As originally constituted the union was composed, not only of 
Europeans resident in India, but also of Christian natives, who seeing 
about them a constant violation of the Christian Sabbath by Hindus and 
Mohammedans determined to do what they could in order to secure more 
respect for the Sabbath as an institution. 
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HENRY CHANDLER BOWEN DEAD. 


HE unusually active career of the founder and chief editor 
‘| of The Independent, of this city, came to a close by death 
from heart-failure on the afternoon of Monday, February 24, at 
his Brooklyn home. Altho an octogenarian, Mr. Bowen daily 
visited The Independent office, and did a large amount of work. 
Even on the morning of the day of his death he insisted upon 
going over to New York, and it was 
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Independent, and on December 7 the first issue appeared, under 
the editorship of the Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon, the Rev. Dr. 
Richard S. Storrs, the Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, and the Rev. 
Dr. Joshua Leavitt. It was established to be a metropolitan 
organ of the Congregational churches, which it was felt needed a 
journal which would be more progressive and anti-slavery than 
any then in existence. It immediately achieved power and influ- 
ence, but for a number of years did not prove a financial success. 

The proprietors were Henry C. 





only through the urgent persuasion 
and warning of his physicians that 
he finally decided not to go. 

Mr. 
stock, Conn., September 11, 1813, 


Bowen was born in Wood- 


and was the son of George and 
Lydia Wolcott Eaton Bowen. We 
The Tribune that the 
Bowens were among the first settlers 
of Woodstock, and the best of New 
England blood, that of the Chand- 
lers and Eliots, was in his veins. 


learn from 


He was educated in the common 
school in Woodstock, in the Wood- 
stock Academy, and in the Dudley 
Academy. His father kept a coun- 
try store, and was also the landlord 
of the town tavern on the main road 
from Boston to Hartford. Young 
Bowen was determined to enter col- 
lege, but, being the oldest son, was 


employed by his father as a clerk 





from his sixteenth to his twentieth 
year. 


Providence to buy goods, and it was 


He made frequent trips to 


these occasional glimpses of the world which resulted in his 
coming to New York toseek his fortune. We condense further 


information, as follows: 


‘““At the age of twenty he became a clerk in the silk house of 
Arthur Tappan & Co. The two brothers, Arthur and Lewis 
Tappan, were the leading anti-slavery advocates of the city, and 
they were also prominent in religious affairs. He worked with 
the firm for five years, receiving the first year a salary of $300, 
which was increased $100 each succeeding year. The third year 
another firm offered him $1,000 a year, but he declined the offer, 
preferring to be true tohisemployers. Asa result, he was offered 
a partnerhip in the firm of Arthur Tappan & Co., the other 
brother, Lewis, having decided to retire from active business. 
While he was a clerk the store was attacked by negroes during 
the negro riots, and Mr. Bowen was one of those who protected 
the store nightly with guns. He decided to branch out in a busi- 
ness for himself, and with a fellow clerk, Theodore McNamee, 
formed the firm of Bowen, McNamee & Co., wholesale dealers in 
silk and dry-goods, and a stranger to them, John Rankin, a 
wealthy citizen of New York, lent them $25,o00. Their first store 
was at Beaver and William streets, but a prosperous business 
made it necessary to secure more commodious quarters. They 
erected a marble building in Broadway, between Pine and Cedar 
streets. Fortune continued to smile upon them, and after a few 
years they built what was then one of the finest marble stores in 
the city at Nos. 320, 322, and 324 Broadway. ‘The panic of 1857 
followed quickly upon the erection of the new building, and the 
firm was obliged to ask an extension of its creditors. Mr. 
McNamee withdrew and the firm name became Bowen, Holmes 
& Co. The new firm flourished until the Civil War broke out, 
and, altho it had nearly $800,000 assets above its liabilities,.col- 
lections throughout the country, and especially throughout the 
South, were impossible, and an assignment was made. The firm 
afterward paid off the full amount of the debts, then compromised 
and outlawed. 

“In 1848 Mr. Bowen was one of five persons to found 7he 








HENRY CHANDLER BOWEN. 


Bowen, Theodore McNamee, 
Simeon B. Chittenden, Jonathan 
Hunt, and Seth B. Hunt, all of them 
young merchants. The paper was 
so anti-slavery in character that the 
Southern merchants refused to buy 
any goods of the young men. The 
other owners gradually dropped out 
of the venture, which always had 
proved a heavy financial burden to 
them, and Mr. Bowen became the 
sole owner. At the time of the 
failure of the firm the paper owed 
Bowen, McNamee & Co. $40,000, 
and the debt was increasing every 
day. Mr. Bowen left the mercantile 
business in 1861, and devoted his 
entire attention to 7he /ndependent, 
with the result that in six weeks it 
paid expenses. In 1862 he was ap- 
pointed by President Lincoln Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue of the 
Third New York district, compris- 
ing the greater part of Brooklyn, 
but was removed from office by 
President Andrew Johnson because 
The Independent opposed his pol- 
icy. Drs. Bacon, Thompson, and 
Storrs having retired from the edi - 
torship of 7he J/ndependent, Mr. Beecher, and later Mr. Tilton, 
were called to the editorship. On the retirement of Mr. Tilton, 
Mr. Bowen became editor as well as proprietor and publisher, and 
from that time until his death he controlled its editorial policy. 
Through the efforts of Mr. Bowen his native city, Woodstock, 
received many benefits, and he spent thousands of dollars in ma- 
king one of the most beautiful parks in the United States in that 
city. For over twenty-five years he held great mass-meetings in 
Woodstock annually on the Fourth of July. Some of the best- 
known American statesmen and public speakers have spoken at 
Woodstock on these occasions. 

“Mr. Bowen was at one time one of the most influential mem- 
bers in Plymouth Church, to which Henry Ward Beecher came 
mainly through his influence. Mr. 
Plymouth Church, lived for a short time in Mr. Bowen’s house, 
and a feeling of warm friendship existed between the two men. 
Mr. The Independent, Fol- 
lowing the publication of the charges in the Beecher- Tilton scan- 
dal, an estrangement took place between Mr. Beecher and Mr. 





Beecher, after he came to 


3eecher was then connected with 


3owen, and the preacher's friends contended that Mr. Bowen had 
Mr. 
Bowen during the Beecher trial was dropped from the roll of 
Plymouth Church, mainly because of his attitude during the con- 
troversy, when he showed some hostility toward Mr. Beecher. 
At that time Mr. Bowen was the owner of 74e Unzon, and during 
the trial the attitude of the paper toward Mr. Beecher was hostile. 


been instrumental in bringing the charges before the public. 


For this reason Mr. Beecher’s friends withdrew their patronage 
from the newspaper, which was afterward sold to Lorin Palmer. 
Mr. Bowen joined the Church of the Pilgrims, of which the Rev. 
Dr. Storrs was pastor. Dr. Storrs had sided with Mr. Bowen in 
a number of incidental points which came up during the long dis- 
cussion of the celebrated case.” 


JEWISH societies in Boston and Philadelphia are greatly exercised over 
what they claim to be the improper methods pursued by Christian people 
in proselyting work among Jewish children, and steps are being taken in 
both cities to counteract such efforts. Zhe Hebrew Standard thus refers to 
the matter: ‘*The indignation of our coreligionists in Boston, Mass., has 
been justly aroused against the ‘soul-catchers’ who have been pursuing 
their nefarious calling—inveigling little Jewish children by cajolery 

, y 


artifice, and petty bribery into the missionary schools.’ 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


BRITISH COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY AND 
GERMAN COMPETITION. 


0 O Germans need apply.” ‘This crisp sentence nowadays 

meets the eye of the Kaiser’s subjects pretty frequently 
when they endeavor to do’business in England. It is added to 
advertisements for “help wanted,” warns off the German drum- 
mer about to approach an English customer, and frequently ap- 
pears in large red characters on the envelope of a German clerk’s 
letter, if he applies for a position in an English firm. It marksa 
violent outburst of the long-smouldering discontent which Eng- 
lishmen feel at viewing the commercial and industrial rivalry of 
Germany. Thirty years ago England’s supremacy in matters 
of trade and manufacture was still unchallenged. ‘To-day there 
is hardly a branch in which German competition is not seriously 
feit, while some of England’s staple exports have sunk below 
those of Germany. We take the following from 7he Mexican 
Herald, Mexico: 


“Germany exported, in 1880, 1,301,000 tons of iron; in 1894, 
2,008,000 tons; in 1883 her exports of cotton goods were 14, 666, 100 
kilograms; in 1893 they had risen to 33,350,800 kilograms. Eng- 
lish exports increased during the same period only 2% per cent. 
For more than half a century Liverpool was the busiest port in 
Europe. In 1893 Hamburg caught up with her rival for the first 
time, the actual tonnage of sea-going ships entering Hamburg 
being in excess of Liverpool. South American buyers now go to 
Hamburg for their Irish linen! This shows that, as middlemen, 
the Germans are taking a prominent place in the world’s trade. 
In ten years German exports to the United States almost doubled. 
The exports to Japan were $1,250,o00in 1888 ; in 1893, $4,500,000; 
to Brazil $4,000,000 in 1884, as against nearly $16,000,000 in 1894.” 

The above quotations will show the rise in German trade. Im- 
portant as it is, it does not appear as great as the upward ten- 
dency of the German industries. The Zimes, London, asserts 
that England in 1894 consumed German-made goods to the value 
of nearly $22,000,000, including the following articles, which are 
manufactured extensively in England: Linens, cottons, woolens, 
embroidery and needlework, gloves, toys, books, paper and paste- 
board, pianos, china and earthenware, prints, engravings and 
photographs. 

What is the cause of this rapid rise of German commerce and 
industry? According to popular views expressed in England, it 
is due entirely to the base traits predominant in German char- 
acter. 

“The Germans are the Chinese of Europe.” 
ingmen may be had for starvation wages.” 


“German work- 
“German goods are 
cheap. but trashy, they can not be compared with English goods 
in quality.” These are the explanations current in England. In 
the colonies different views are held. Even in Australasia, where 
Germany is regarded as a political danger, public opinion is well 
content with the way the Germans do business. The Auckland 
News says: 

“Tt is believed that British manufacturers have in many ‘lines’ 
lost the colonial markets because they have not adapted them- 
selves to colonial requirements. British manufacturers must be 
alert, and’must keep themselves in touch with the colonies. . 
One of our staff went through some of the wholesale warehouses 
in town, and satisfied himself that the preference given to Amer- 
ican and German goods in several departments was due to the 
greater excellence, and especially to the greater adaptability, of 
the foreign articles or tools. Within the last few years American 
and German manufacturers have taken greater pains to suit the 
colonial markets than have home manufacturers.” 


But even in England there is some dissent from popular views 
on this subject. The Conciliation Boards of the iron industries 
in England and Scotland sent fourteen delegates to the Continent 
to investigate: seven representatives of employers, and seven of 
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the operatives, all picked men of great experience and technical 
knowledge. Their report has been issued, and is discussed in a 
series of articles in 7he S¢. James's Gazette, from which we take 
the following : 


“The British iron and steel industries have reached a stage of 
stagnation, if not retrogression, while German exports have in- 
creased as much as fifty per-cent. since 1890. ‘The rise is most 
remarkable in finished steel. The German railroads grant 
cheaper rates to the German manufacturer, but otherwise his ex- 
penses are hardly less than those of his English competitor. He 
pays as much for coal, and rather more for his ore. Nor has he 
any great pull in the matter of wages. The delegates say that: 
‘There is not the difference in the wages paid as between Ger- 
many and this country that is generally supposed to exist, taking 
into consideration the whole of the manufacturing departments in 
iron and steel works. The distribution of wages is more evenly 
balanced.” The better-paid men in Germany get less than the 
corresponding class in England, and the worse-paid men get 
more. ‘There is a fair living for all, and, on the whole, the men 
seem to be better off. The accident-, sick-, and pension-funds, to 
which employers are bound to subscribe, press heavily on the in- 
dustry, but the employers are compensated for the weight of the 
tax by the character of the service they get. Is the German 
workingman superior to his British fellow? The report intimates 
it. There may be greater steadiness in trade, but the rise of 
German industry ‘may also be due to the more steady-going 
character of the men employed,’ and further: ‘One of the most 
admirable features of the administration and operation of the iron- 
and steel-works that we visited on the Continent was the disci- 
pline maintained. The workmen generally discharged their 
duties as if they were acting under military command. There 
was no slovenliness, no undue haste, no noise, no idling about, 
and the foreman, in a quiet and unobtrusive manner, appeared 
tocontrol everything withoutcommotion.’ Could skilled German 
observers honestly write this of British iron- and steel-works? 
Or this: ‘We are bound to acknowledge that we were greatly 
struck by the splendid physique of the men in the works that were 
visited in Germany, and not less so with their sobriety, steadi- 
ness, and readiness to act upon instructions.’ The report, too, 
explodes the idea that German workingmen may be treated 
roughly. The delegates were struck by ‘the absence of the dis- 
play of dogmatic commands or inconsiderate attitude toward 
those under superintendence.’ The workmen gave willing ‘as 
well as skilful service, the foremen were neither bullies nor nigger- 
drivers. We must come tothe conclusion (a) that the German 
workingman is as good a workman as he can be, (4) that harmo- 
nious relations exist between him and his employer. 
and future are cared for. He is better housed. 
chance to improve himself. 


His present 
He is givena 
Special attention appears to be 


given to the technical instruction of the boys and young men 
who are coming forward as managers, foremen, etc., and for this 
purpose schools are in many cases carried on at the works in the 
evenings, at which the head engineer, or some other competent 
instructor, gives lessons in drawing, machine-designs, etc. In 
this way the young men are instructed in the engineering of iron- 
and steel-works in a degree and manner that is little cultivated 
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in this country. In some cases young men are sent to technical 
colleges for a two years’ course of study at the expense of their 
employers, in order to qualify them for taking responsible situ- 
ations in the works on their return.’ When the delegates asked 
how long they had been in the works they answered ‘sixteen, 
twenty-one, thirty, nineteen years, etc., one after another.’” 

The final conclusion of the delegates was: “We are of opinion 
that if English manufacturers enjoyed the same railway rates 
and royalties as those on the Continent, foreign competition could 
be defied in neutral markets.” The writer of the articles from 
which we culled the above summary nevertheless thinks that more 
is needed. He comes to the following conclusions. 

“Defiance would be more practicable if, also, the English pro- 
ducer pushed his foreign business with the same energy and en- 
terprise as his German syndicated rival ; if he did as much for the 
inglish workman as the German does for the German workman, 
and if the English workman were technically as well educated 
and as well drilled and disciplined to industry as his German fel- 
low laborer. Is not the secret of the German superiority to be 
found in conscription? It is suggested in the discussions by the 
delegates that this is the case, and it impresses one as a shrewd 
hit at the truth.” 


The Vossiche Zeitung, Berlin, thinks consequential exclusion 
of one country’s produce by another is a two-edged sword. Ger- 
many is still, next to the United States, England’s best customer, 
and likely to remain so, as the cheapness of materials in many 
branches of industry enables the British manufacturer to furnish 
coarser qualities at a less price than his German competitor. But 
if the British refuse to purchase German goods, the Germans will 
be forced to retaliate. On neutral ground the refusal of English 
merchants to handle German goods is looked upon as advanta- 
geous to Germany, for it will assist the Germans to do business 
direct with customers which now are reached through English 
middlemen only.”— 7rans/ation made for Tue Lirerary DIGEsT. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FAR EAST. 


OW that the “‘unspeakable Turk” has once more been left to 
administer his affairs as best he can, the scene of jeal- 
ousies and rivalries between the great powers has again been 
transferred to the Far East. Russia has not been idle in that 
direction. Her representatives in China are masters of the situa- 
tion; her emissaries in Korea are accused by the Japanese of pre- 
paring the peninsula for a Russian cowpf d’état. Rumors are 
heard that Japan will leave the field to Russia. 

The Hyogo News (Kobe, Japan) points out that Japan hasa 
fair chance to develop her internal resources, if she resists the 
temptation to oppose Russia. But Korea must hopelessly fall a 
prey to the great Northern power’s ambition. That paper says: 

“Russia is taking trick after trick; by sheer weight, so to say, 
for as yet no active measure has distinguished that country’s 
proceedings in this connection, she is crushing down the opposi- 
tion to her policy that has been inspired from Tokyo. The wis- 
dom of retiring is obvious to those who can sink the ambitious 
aims too long cherished; greatness for Japan depends upon other 
things than political prestige ; the country will be richer and hap- 
pier by development of resources at home than by any success she 
can win in Korea or upon the mainland of Northern China. And 
Korea’s own condition can not be worse than it is. Thereis likely 
to be a temporary return of practical anarchy as the ruling in- 
fluence is withdrawn. That is Russia’s opportunity, and she can 
be trusted to settle the difficulty in her own thorough fashion in a 
very short time. No other power, we think, will intervene fur- 
ther than to obtain, presumably at China’s expense, some com- 
pensating foothold elsewhere.” 


But the prevalent opinion in Europe is that Japan is only wait- 
ing to finish her armaments, and that she will try to make suita- 
ble alliances. Zhe Spectator, London, says: 


“Suppose, two years hence, that the Japanese fleet is almost, 
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but not quite ready. Is it not extremely likely that the military 
advisers of the Czar may say, ‘These ships are meant, directly 
or indirectly, to injure your Majesty. You had better then attack 
Japan while there is yet time, and wrest from her the weapon 
which she is fashioning for your hurt.’ We do not say for a 
moment that Russia would succeed in doing what we did at 
Copenhagen, taking possession of a fleet, for fear it might be 
used against her; but it is not difficult to see that such a policy 
might seem a wise one at St. Petersburg. Again, suppose the 
Japanese get nearly ready unmolested, and notice that the Trans- 
Siberian Railway will be finished in a year, will they not argue, 
‘At all costs we must strike before Russia has so effective a 
means of pouring her troops into Korea.’ However we look at 
the matter, a struggle between Japan and Russia, with predom- 
inance in China for the prize, seems imminent.” 


The National Zeitung, Berlin, does not think the struggle lies 
very far off. This paper is convinced that the approaching spring 
will witness lively times in the Far East. The Japanese would 
not be in such hurry to subjugate Formosa if they did not wish to 
have their troops ready for a strongerenemy. On the other hand, 
Russia is well aware that she has in Japan a mortal enemy, and 
does her best to collect a strong force near the Korean frontier. 

The Japanese themselves have never forgiven Russian inter- 
ference during the last war, and their papers show that the nation 
will not allow the Government to sit still if Russia possesses her- 
self of Korea. The Nippon ( Tokyo) attempts to give Russia a 
lesson in sound morals, and holds up England as a “horrible ex- 
ample.” ‘The paper expresses itself as follows: 


“Russia’s machinations in Korea are to be regretted, as the 
peace of the East is thereby endangered. Russia and Japan 
could be warm friends, if only the former power could cease 
crossing the Japanese. Russia ought to take a lesson from her 
own history. Whenever she showed genuine interest in the lot 
of the oppressed Christians of Turkey, England appeared on the 
scene to harass her. Russia is naturally much irritated at this, 
but this very irritation at the conduct of England should enable 
her to appreciate the feeling with which Japan regards Russian 
interference in her civilizing efforts in Korea. Moreover, Fug- 
land may have good reasons to oppose a Russian occupation of 
Constantinople, for it would endanger England’s Indian Empire. 
But Japan’s efforts in Korea can not possibly be thought preju- 
dicial to Russia. Japan can not tolerate any interference in 
Korea.” 

This seems to be the opinion of nearly every Japanese. Japan 
may be forced by circumstances to relinquish he: hold upon 
Korea, but her people will never rest satisfied until Japanese rule 
has been established in the Landof Morning Calm. The Xakhaz 
(Tokyo) says: 

“Korea lies outside of the strict limits of Japanese sovereignty, 
but from a point of view of national interest, the peninsula must 
be regarded as within our territory. If we allow our supremacy 
in Korea to be destroyed, it will become very difficult for us to 
maintain our power elsewhere. The destiny of the Empire is 
bound up with the Korean question., We do not know what in- 
tentions the European powers, especially Russia, may have. 
But Japan must follow her own course, and be prepared to carry 
out her intentions at all hazards.” 


The Japan Gazette (Yokohama) protests that England can not 
be depended upon to assist Japan in a struggle with Russia, if 
Korea only is the stake. Our contemporary is as faithful a de- 
fender of British interests as can be found anywhere in British 
settlements, and its attitude proves that Englishmen in the Far 
East have given up the idea that Russia must be prevented from 
obtaining a suitable port. The Gazette says: 


“Korea is not worth the bones of a single British sailor. Rus- 
sia is entitled to an open port, and we can not blame her if she 
desires to take advantage of the unsettled condition of the little 
kingdom on her borders to secure what is for her a matter of 
vital necessity. The complications in Turkey and Egypt are 
ample to serve as a warning against the European powers taking 
upon themselves another joint responsibility. Moreover, Russia, 
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we may rest assured, would raise a most vigorous protest. The 
magnificent fleet she has collected in these waters is designed to 
achieve avery definite purpose. She will not consent to be lightly 
balked, and a very simple arrangement with England would 
leave her practically a free hand.” 


The Celestial Empire, Shanghai, implores the British Govern- 
ment to prepare for emergencies. It does not regard the British 
fleet in Chinese waters, imposing tho it is, sufficiently strong to 
cope with the combined squadrons of Russia, France, and Ger- 
‘many. The fact that these powers maintain a strong naval force 
in the Far East, where tradition points to the sole predominance 
of Great Britain, “the only power which works unselfishly in the 
interest of civilization,” fills our contemporary with alarm. It 
says: 


“There exists no shadow of a doubt that one or all of these 
three powers are quite prepared, when either of them thinks the 
time opportune, to pounce down on and annex some point of ad- 
vantage. Seen in this light we have some reasonable explanation 
of the recent doings of Germans at Amoy and elsewhere, of 
Frenchmen at Pootoo, and of Russians at Port Arthur and Kiao- 
chow. There is, it may be said, electricity in the air; the light- 
ning flash may not come, but the clouds are piling up, and it is 
as well not to be caught unprepared in the storm, which a spark 
from Europe may cause to break out. Are we sure that our home 
Government is quite ready and sufficiently alive to the importance 
of the issues ?” 


The China Gazette, Shanghai, complains that the Russian 
ambassador in Pekin, Count Kassini, is now entirely master of 
the situation, a fact which is insulting to the pride of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, the two powers whose representatives 
were formerly the most honored at the Chinese capital. 

The Russian squadron in the Far East has a very comforta- 
ble berth this year. It passes the winter in the Bay of Kian- 
Chan, to the south of the Gulf of Petchili. The Os/-Asza- 
tische Korrespondenz, Berlin, doubts that the Russians will ever 
give up this port, now that they occupy it, and proceeds to de- 
scribe the advantages which the Czar’s Government has gained in 
this way. This paper says: 


“The Kian-Chan Bay has been regarded as one of the most im- 
portant positions on the Chinese coast, well fitted to defend the 
Gulf of Petchili. The entrance to the bay is narrow but very 
deep, and its extent is such that the largest fleet can anchor with- 
in it in safety. Wei-Hai-Wei and Port Arthur can be attacked 
from the sea; indeed, the Chinese Government was warned that 
this would be the case. A Prussian engineer in the Chinese ser- 
vice refused to superintend the building of the Port Arthur forti- 
fications, altho he was offered increased salary to do so, as he 
thought the place unfit for anything but atorpedo-station. Kian- 
Chan, however, is completely land-locked, and can not be at- 
tacked by a fleet. By means of existing canals connected with 
large rivers it is possible to transfer torpedo-boats from Kian- 
Chan to the Gulf of Petchili, where such vessels would prove 
very dangerous to amenemy’s fleet. The most important point 
from a Russian view is, however, that Kian-Chan Bay never 
freezes over, and can be of advantage for commercial purposes as 
well as for the use of the navy. If railroads are built to connect 
the place with the interior of Shantung, it will rise to great im- 
portance. There is abundance of coal in the neighborhood. 
Russia certainly could not have found a better place for her fleet. 
From this position she is able to watch all movements in Korea, 
China, and Japan. At present it would seem as if the Chinese 
were not quite willing to part with the bay for good, but.there is 
little doubt that the Russians will manage to obtain it in the end, 
for they will make offers to China which that power can not well 
refuse to accept.”— 7ranslation made for Tur Literary DicEst. 





ACCORDING to English sources there is a doubt as to the losses of the 

Boers at Krugersdorp. As many as 280 dead were carted off the field, if we 
are to believe Jameson’s men. On the other hand, the Transvaal Govern- 
ment announces that compensation will be demanded for the families of the 
fallen burghers, five in number, and the Fieldkornet of Krugersdorp, Mr. 
3ezuidenhout, offers a reward of $5,000 to any one able to show that the 
Boers lost more than five killed and four wounded. The losses of Jame- 
son’s troops are given by British sources as ranging between 65 and 180 
killed and wounded. 
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A POLITICAL BAPTISM. 


RINCE BORIS of Bulgaria has been re-baptized in the 
Greek Orthodox’ faith. His father, Prince Ferdinand oi 
Coburg, the constitutional monarch of Bulgaria, has, by consent 
ing to this act, proved himself willing to reign in future as a 
Russian satrap. For along time the Prince hoped that it would 
be possible for him to pursue an entirely independent policy, often 
inimical to Russia. Buta large number of Bulgarians acknow- 
ledge that their country owes its liberation from the Turkish yoke 
to Russia. Germany, France, Italy, and even Austria, admit 
that the Czar has some right to direct the foreign policy of Bul- 
garia, and Prince Ferdinand was in danger of losing the position 
in which he had never 
been officially con- 
firmed by the pow- 
ers. He has now pur- 
chased official recog- 
nition at the price of 
independence — and, 
if current reports are 
true, at the cost of es- 
trangement from his 
wife. For Louise of 
Parma is, like him- 
self, a Roman Catho- 
lic, and the Vatican 
is little satisfied with 
the turn affairs have 
taken. The Prince is 
even threatened with 
excommunication. 
The Voce della Ve- 
rita (Rome) says: 
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‘he conversion of Prince Boris was entirely unnecessary, and 
can not be excused on the grounds of national policy, for the rites 
of the Catholic, Greek, and Bulgarian churches are similar. 
Prince Ferdinand was at liberty to enter the Bulgarian church 
with his whole family, and could adopt the religious customs of 
his country without sacrificing his faith. The Catholic Church 
recognizes but one God, one faith, one baptism. In acting as he 
did, Prince Ferdinand has offended after the manner of Longinus, 
who drove his lance into the heart of Christ; with this difference, 
however, that Prince Ferdinand was fully aware of the wicked- 
ness of his action. He is now expelled from the community of 
the faithful. Angels will guard the soul of Prince Boris; he 
remains a Catholic until he is of age and becomes Orthodox of 
his own free-will.” 


The Weekly Register, London, thinks Prince Ferdinand would 
have done better to give up the shaky Bulgarian throne rather 
than to allow his child to depart from the faith of his fathers 
That paper says: 


“There can be no peace for Prince Ferdinand until he has re 
turned to his sense of duty to himself, to his wife, and to his son 
Even the world does not love the promise-breaker. We do not 
go further afield; we need not speak of excommunications— Ww: 
can stop short of viewing Prince Ferdinand in the light of spirit 
ual things. ‘Talk of Heaven!’ cried Thoreau, ‘you are not fit 
for earth.’ We do not need to reprove Prince Ferdinand as a 
Christian, since he has yet to make good his title to be regarded 
with respect as a man.” 


The Messager du Gouvernement, St. Petersburg, the officia 
gazette, contains an article which is accepted as proof that Russi: 
now recognizes Prince Ferdinand as ruler of Bulgaria. We quot« 
as follows: 


“Bulgaria owes her existence to Russia, and to the efforts and 
sacrifices of the Russian people. The Imperial Government 
therefore could not give up its lively interest in all that relates to 
the political life of the Bulgarian nation, to its situation in the 
present and its destinies in the future. We have many time: 
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declared that we were only waiting for the moment when the 
Bulgarians would recognize the necessity of a return to a better 
policy, to bring about the reestablishment of our relations with 
the principality on the basis of mutual confidence. The first 
step in this direction has just been taken. . . . The Bulgarian 
nation, as also the statesmen placed at its head, have understood 
the necessity of strengthening and consolidating in the country 
the authority of the Orthodox faith, a surety for the spiritual 
ties uniting indissoluble Russia and the Bulgaria which she 
emancipated. This fact has produced throughout Russia a feel- 
ing of marked satisfaction, and the Emperor, inspired with senti- 
ments of magnanimity and sincere good-will for the Bulgarian 
people, has granted the request of Prince Ferdinand.” 


The /ndependance Belge, Brussels, points out that Russia can 
be friendly without directly recognizing Prince Ferdinand as 
ruler of Bulgaria. For the legal recognition does not rest with 
the Czar, but with the Sultan, who, according to the Treaty of 
Berlin, must take the first step in the matter. But as Russia is 
just now in favor with the Sultan, Abdul Hamid will not be likely 
to refuse the recognition. The journey of Minister Stoiloff to 
Constantinople is thereby explained. The Haméurger Nach- 
richten thinks Prince Ferdinand had best become a member of 
the Orthodox Church himself. Similar advice is said to have 
been given the Prince by the Duke d’Aumale. The Svze/, St. 
Petersburg, relates that the Duke put the matter thus to Prince 
Ferdinand: “If you wish to follow the traditions of our House, 
you must either act like Henry IV. or like the Comte de Cham- 
bord. The former gained glory by acceding to the wishes of the 
people; the latter caused the downfall of our House by opposing 
the people. A prince can recognize but one religion at a time— 
the faith accepted by his people.” 

The Neue Freze Presse, Vienna, says: 

“Prince Ferdinand can not fail to regain some of the good-will 
which was lost to him by the violent death of Stambuloff. The 
enthusiasm with which the people of Bulgaria received the news 
of his decision will prove to him that he acted rightly. He could 
not, in fact, act otherwise, without undoing everything that has 
tended to confirm Bulgaria’s position during the last nine years. 
That Prince Ferdinand has aroused the enmity of Rome is not 
likely to hurt his interests either in Bulgaria or elsewhere, from 
the fact that he sacrificed himself for his people will receive due 
recognition.”— Translations made for Tue Literary Dicest. 





IS THE BRITISH EMPIRE STRONG? 


N these days of fierce international controversy, there is a 
tendency among writers to belittle the power of the nation 
against which the ire of their own countrymen has been aroused. 
The English demonstrate to their own satisfaction that Germany 
can not harm them. The Germans want to know “ Who is John 
Bull, anyhow?” and Bismarck’s papers recently remarked that 
England could not make war upon any great nation if she would. 
A writer in the Hande/sblad, Amsterdam, does not go quite as 
far as this in his assertions, but he declares that Great Britain 
risks more than any other power. He believes that England’s 
colonies will sever their connection with the mother-country as 
soon as they are asked to make genuine sacrifices for the main- 
tenance of the empire. Altho public opinion in Holland is not 
very friendly to England just now, the Dutch are not sufficiently 
interested in the rivalry of the powers to prevent them from view- 
ing clearly the situation. Their opinions are, therefore, of special 
interest. We quote as follows: 

“A few years ago a movement started in Australia for the ex- 
clusion of all Chinese. As long as this was only pointed against 
men of Chinese nationality, Lord Salisbury’s Government could 
afford to ignore the matter, altho the action of the colonials was 
in opposition to treaties concluded by Great Britain. But when 
the Australians excluded Chinese possessed of British citizens’ 
rights, the British Government objected, demanding that all Her 
Majesty’s subjects should be treated equally. What was the re- 
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sult? The Premier of New South Wales said: ‘Neither for Her 
Majesty’s ships of war, nor for Her Majesty’s representative on 
the spot, nor for the Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the 
colonies, do we intend to turn aside from our purpose,’ and the 
English Government, not possessing the means to coerce the col- 
onies, had to be satisfied. A similar thing might have happened 
in South Africa if the Chartered Company had succeeded in be- 
coming masters of Johannesburg, and Mr. Chamberlain had 
ordered them to retire from the Transvaal. England would, no 
doubt, have interfered, but only to retain the strategically valua- 
ble positions on Table Bay, not to curb her unruly colonists. 

“Voltaire once said of the Holy Roman Empire—as Germany 
was called during the Middle Ages—that it had three grave 
faults: It was neither holy, nor Roman, nor an empire. The 
time is approaching when the same may be said of the British 
Empire, which is neither British, for the colonies are on the watch 
for an auspicious moment to secede, nor an empire, since the 
orders of the central power are disregarded as soon as popular 
opinion in the colonies is opposed to them. We will be told that 
there is much uniformity of customs and manners among the 
people of the colonies, that the coionists are not wanting in loy- 
alty, and have much esfrit de corps. But the question has an- 
other side, and the events of 1776 still form a rule by which Brit- 
ish colonial attitude must bejudged. If England were in danger, 
the colonies would doubtless try to help her, as Australia did by 
sending a contingent to the Sudan in 1885. But this kind of 
enthusiasm would soon cool off. The Radicals in the colonies 
would fail to see that they are bound to fight in a cause entirely 
foreigntothem. The United States is still the pattern for British 
colonial evolution. Nobody but the industrials have reason to 
care for the perpetuation of the British Empire; to them, indeed, 
it is a matter of life and death, for they know that the colonies will 
impose differential tariff as soon as they become independent. 
Hence England promises protection to the colonies, in return for 
her position as most favored nation. That is a very weak bond 
for the consolidation of the empire, for the advantage is all on 
the side of the mother-country. How willit bein war? As long 
as England can protect the colonies, the latter will appreciate 
their position as part of the Empire. But as soon as the British 
fleet proves to be inadequate to the task, the colonies will revolt 
against a combination which costs more than it is worth.”— 
Translated for Tue Literary DicEst. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


SOME 200 Cornish miners left Johannesburg at the beginning of the late 
troubles. They were hooted at Capetown and in England for their coward- 
ice. According to the Aradford Observer the men deny that they were 
afraid of the Boers. They declare that they have been on excellent terms 
with the Boers, that they had nothing tocomplain of, and did not wish for 
citizen-rights in a country to which they had come fora short time only. 
The Cornishmen further declare that the whole trouble has been artificially 
fostered by speculators, and they refuse to fight in a cause which would 
benefit the Johannesburg capitalists only. 


ON January 18, the German Emperor and the other rulers of the Union 
pardoned thousands of people who had been sentenced to short terms of 
imprisonment. Among the pardoned were numerous professional tramps 
and beggars. Many of these turned their backs upon the Kaiser’s domin- 
ions, and emigrated to Austria and Switzerland, where they were received 
with open arms—by the police. The authorities of those countries objected 
to a sudden increase of non-productive elements among their population, 
and put the vagrants behind bars as soon as possible. 


THE Law Committee of the German Reichstag has adopted an important 
decision, The Committee advocates the passage of a law by which every 
person who has been innocently convicted is entitled to compensation from 
the Government. Hitherto compensation has been granted only in the 
form of gifts from the throne. If this law is passed, the maxim that the 
state can do no wrong no longer holds good in Germany. 


GRAF ZEPPELIN, a German cavalry officer, is said to have discovered the 
secret of motion in air. For five years he has worked on the perfection of a 
movable balloon, spending nearly the whole of his considerable fortune on 
his experiments. His success seems to be insured, fora syndicate of Berlin 
capitalists have subscribed $50,000 for the building of a trial machine. 


THERE is little likelihood that Jameson will be punished. He has been 
paroled, and is everywhere cheered by the populace. The Kreuz-Zeitung 
remarks that England can not possibly object to an invasion of her own 
territory on the part of any filibustering expedition that thinks itself strong 
enough to hold its own. 


LI-HUNG-CHANG and Shan-Tu-Lien have been appointed special ambas- 
sadors of China at the coronation of the Czarat Moscow. Theappointment 
is looked upon as proof of the great importance attached to a good under- 
standing with Russia by the Peking Government. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A PLEA FOR WIDOWS. 


S it true that American husbands are less thoughtful of the 
future of a wife in the event of their own death than Euro- 
pean husbands? Frances Courtenay Baylor, writing ‘About 
Widows,” in the March Lzpfincott's, charges that such is the 
case. She thinks it must often strike an observer that while 
Americans are by all odds the best husbands in the world, uni- 
versally conceded to be more generous, more considerate, more 
attentive to their wives than the men of any other nation, they do 
not provide for the “relict” with the care and forethought that 
characterize Europeans. She says: 


“Tt does not do to take any chances in Europe, and carelessness 
or neglect to look to the future of a wife in the event of death 
does not result, as in this country it may possibly do, in her being 
comfortably supported somehow, somewhere; it means the poor- 
house, or the Serpentine, or worst—certain degradation and star- 
vation in some form—at best the miseries of genteel pauperism. 
The result is that when a European marries he makes settle- 
ments; he buys a home; he lays by, if he is in business, a rainy- 
day fund; he keeps his weather eye open; he remembers that he 
is mortal. 

“Not so the American, asarule. He is a man of big projects, 
of optimistic temperament, of generous ideas, and of improvident 
views. He feels that Smith may die any day, but that he is 
‘good for fifty years.’ He is not surprised in the least to hear 
that Brown has failed, but he is confident that he will make (and 
leave) a million or more! He hears that Jones has made unfor- 
tunate investments and been ‘bitten’ in Consolidated Midland, 
but it does not occur to him that his own hundred thousand in 
some other stock is by no means secure. ‘The general hopefu)- 
ness of a big, young, successful nation affects him powerfully 
without his being aware of it, and he feels that prosperity will 
always be his portion. If he is rich he denies his wife nothing. 
He will give her anything she wants or fancies, spend a fortune 
on her and never feel the shoe pinch, send her to Europe every 
year, give her all the diamonds she covets, allow her to entertain 
extravagantly, do anything for her except provide clearly, defi- 
nitely, for her future in the event of his own death. If he thinks 
of such a possibility at all it is generally in a large, loose, incred- 
ulous fashion. ‘Oh! I'll pull through. I'll keep a stiff upper 
lip. Doctors don’t know everything. Or if I don’t, Lucy will 
be all right. She can go and live with Tom or Jenny, or geta 
little home somewhere.’ 

“Many a man dismisses uncomfortable doubts and warnings 
with just such superficial treatment, and then goes to a supper at 
Delmonico’s, or the theater, or Wall Street, and forgets all about 
them. And then what happens is this. One picks up the morn- 
ing paper and reads, ‘Suddenly, at his residence, 559 Hightower 
Street, of heart disease, Walter Thompson, aged 69. The friends 
of the family are invited to be present at the funeral, which will 
take place at 3 o’clock p.m.’ Then in a great many cases, chaos 
comes for poor Lucy. Very often she finds that her Walter has 
left no will. Or she finds his affairs all in confusion. Or she 
discovers that, after having lived for twenty years in Hightower 
Street like a rich woman, she has nothing whatever, no home, 
and no money.” 





Ruin Wrought by Absinthe.—‘“M. Rochefort’s recent 
advocacy of temperance has directed attention tothe consumption 
of absinthe in France, and some startling statements in connec- 
tion therewith are being made. Men as a rule take the absinthe 
diluted with water, sipping it slowly. But the women, to the 
consternation of the doctors, insist as a rule on drinking it ‘neat,’ 
with most terrible results to their constitutions. The number of 
brilliant men whom France has lost through the abuse of the 
opalescent but poisonous fluid, from the great poet, Alfred de 
Musset, who used to be picked up drunk and half-dead every 
night in the streets, down to the celebrated artist and caricaturist, 
André Cill, is simply appalling. An idea of the extent of the evil 
may be gathered from the recent returns of the Ministry of 
Finance, which show that at the present moment there is a mar- 
chand de vin, or French absinthe seller, to every three houses in 
the French metropolis.”— Zhe Westminster Gazette, 
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HUMAN APPETITE FOR WAR. 


ee present condition of international affairs brings forcibly 
: to mind one of the most curious of all psychological puz- 
zles. Why do nations-suddenly feel, as they undoubtedly do, the 
stirring of an appetite for war? Thus premising, the London 
Spectator observes that philanthropists always argue that peace 
of itself invariably produces a desire for peace; that if a nation 
can abstain from war for a generation it will lose the desire for 
war, just as a man who has “sworn off” for a long time loses the 
desire for drink. But the editor thinks that experience by no 
means warrants such conclusion; that, on the contrary, history 
seems to suggest that war cools the desire for war, and that peace 
generates it again. He remark that a nation which has been 
engaged in a serious war, even if successful, soon wearies of the 
work, feels the excessive tension, laments the number of its dead, 
and frets over the loss of personal comfort in the home; the sol- 
diers grow weary of the risk to their bones, and those who are 
left at home realize the horrors of battle with a vividness which 
often produces, even in warlike races like those of Western 
Europe, a deep reluctance to be engaged again. We quote in 
continuation : 


“It is after a long peace, when a generation has grown up 
which knows nothing of actual battle, that a nation begins to 
grow restless, to recall the pleasures instead of the pains of battle, 
to feel the desire of glory, and to display a readiness to quarrel 
which covers a secret desire forwar. Something of this no doubt 
is due to sentiment, men gradually forgetting all in war that was 
not heroic or exciting, and filling themselves with a kind of 
poetry which, as time goes on, has more and more in it of a 
trumpet-call; but there is something besides, for which recollec- 
tion, or what may be called the historic mind, will not altogether 
account. The analogy between a nation and an individual is 
closer than we always remember. A generation without experi- 
ence is, in many respects, like a young man, who, even if he has 
work to do, begins after a few years to resent the monotony of 
life; to be impatient of humdrum even if profitable; to feel in his 
veins, without conscious volition, the desire for a larger arena, 
for deeper excitement, for adventure, even if it should bring both 
danger and pain. In aman the craving is often satisfied by love ; 
but a nation can not love; the one excitement which stirs its 
blood to the adequate degree, which carries it out of itself, and 
out of its wearisome sameness of existence, is battle—a struggle 
with equals which involves both danger and the chance of gain. 


' ‘War, with its happy chances,’ said Napoleon III. It has often 


been said by historians that the French in 1848 were positively 
sick of the tameness in which their lives had been passed for 
thirty-two years, and especially of the last sixteen, during which 
the nation had flourished, commercially and intellectually, as it 
never flourished before, but had never enjoyed either a great 
adventure or an enlivening thrill of alarm. You can see the 
same signs of restlessness in all the nations now, extending even 
to Great Britain, where the thirst is in part kept down by the in- 
cessant drawing off of the wilder spirits of each generacion to 
search for success and careers in the wilder life of India and the 
great colonies, and showing itself most visibly in America, where 
in the absence of enemies the desire for peace ought to be per- 
petual. There is a certain fear of war everywhere, due to a per- 
ception of the vast scale on which it must be fought, and the ter- 
rible reduction in the chances of escape which the new weapons 
will insure, but nevertheless there is hardly a nation which is 
without the feeling that if war came life would be brighter, more 
vivid, more like the dreams which fill the brains of youth. ‘The 
sudden passion which fills music-halls and makes all newspapers 
pugnacious, is not altogether either vapor or a mere product of 
vanity, but has its root in a spirit which, bad or good—and we are 
not judging it just now—has its origin in some permanent con- 
stituent of human nature. Philosophers say that this constituent 
is the actual love of fighting, the survival of the animal in man; 
but we do not feel quite sure, for we notice that it is as strong or 
stronger in those who do not intend to fight, that writers in prose 
and poetry grow especially bloodthirsty, and that women, tho 
they will suffer most and enjoy least from battle, are often readie1 
than men to declare that* battle ought to be risked. We incline 
rather to believe, tho it is a disheartening thought, that the im- 
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pelling force, often unconscious, is rather a thirst for the deepest 
of all excitement, that of the arena. No more dangerous thirst 
can be conceived, but that it can be developed as it were of itself 
in periods of profound peace we feel as certain as we do that 
neither the philosophers nor the theologians have yet discovered 
any remedy for it, or any prophylactic.” 





WASHINGTON THE MAN, AND NOT THE 
SAINT. 


P to a recent period the real personality of George Washing- 
ton was but little known. He had been so thoroughly 
canonized by historians and other writers, and by orators, that 
the occasional glimpses of his every-day life at Mt. Vernon which 
came to light were either flatly denied as untrue or were care- 
fully suppressed, just as tho the man could not have been mortal. 
An interesting paper on “The Personal Side of Washington” is 
contributed to the March Ladies’ Home Journal by Gen. A. W. 
Greely, U. S. A., from which we quote some entertaining parts, 
to wit: 


“At the time of his marriage Washington was in the prime of 
his magnificent physical manhood. Fortunately, contemporane- 
ous sources do not leave the description of his person to our 
imagination. Such was already his exalted standing that these 
pen-portraits omit entirely, or modify, what might be thought to 
be defects, as, for instance, the disfiguring facial marks from 
small-pox. Straight as an Indian, with limbs cast almost in a 
giant’s mold (he was six feet three inches tall at his death), his 
self-contained countenance, agreeable speech, and dignified bear- 
ing made his personality most impressive. Probably half of his 
time at home was spent in the saddle, and this active out-of-door 
life gave him a glow of health and sense of vigor. We learn from 
his intimate friend, George Mercer, interesting details. His skin 
was clear and colorless; the nose straight; the face long, with 
high, round cheekbones; the blue-gray and widely-separated eyes 
shadowed by heavy brows; a large, mobile mouth, showing teeth 
somewhat defective ; the muscular arms and legs unusually long, 
and a well-shaped head, gracefully poised on asuperb neck. The 
dark-brown hair was worn in a cue, and the small waist well set 
off by neatly-fitting garb. 

“The portrait that best represents the man is doubtless that as 
a Virginia colonel painted by Peale about this period. The lack 
of expression which marks later portraits proceeds in part from 
the growing tendency of repression which marked the face during 
the most important periods of his public career, but is also due 
in part to his false teeth, which unfortunately detracted from his 
appearance. It may be added that the early loss of his teeth was 
more than possibly due to his great fondness for sweets. This 
fondness is apparent in certain ways, particularly for orders 
given for them at various times. On one occasion it was ad- 
vanced that the sweets were rather for Mrs. Washington than the 
General. But his wife’s fondness for sweets may be attributed 
to her noted housewife qualities, as connected with the pleasure 
that they gave Washington. We know by his sister Betty’s letter 
of his extreme liking for honey, which, she says, ‘I noted on 
your last visit and have sent you asupply.’ His fondness for a 
good table dates from his early life, and one of the few allusions 
to hardships in the field related to his unsatisfactory table. As 
might be expected of a large man of very active life, his appetite 
was excellent, and he enjoyed a good and well-served meal, over 
which he lingered long, indulging in nuts and Madeira. An ex- 
cellent cook seemed indispensable to his comfort—as especially 
appears in the last years of his life, when the loss of a runaway 
slave affected his domestic comfort to such an extent that he 

roke over his resolution of several years’ standing against ever 
again purchasing a slave, and entered into negotiations for one, 
so that his table might be properly cared for. 

“The incessant use of his eyes in writing, together with the bad 
ight (candles) of that period, affected his eyesight so that by 
ihe time he was fifty he was obliged to use spectacles for reading 
ind writing. But the use of these appears to have been generally 
confined to hours of seclusion. 

“The story that he never smiled is to be classed with many 
other unfounded legends. So much of anxiety and wearing re- 
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sponsibility entered into his life that he was more often serious 
than gay. Here and there acquaintances speak of his smiles, as 
a matter of course. Senator Maclay tells us not only of his smi- 
ling at a state dinner, but adds that he played with his fork. 
Lear mentions incidentally that he smiled during his last illness, 
when speech failed. From other sources it is learned that his 
smile gave an unusual beauty to Washington’s face.” 


The theater, cards, and horse-racing are said to have been 
among the amusements to which Washington was inclined next 
to his favorite sport of fox-hunting. His extreme fondness for 
fox-hunting is shown by his diary for January and February, 
1768, where it is recorded that he followed the hounds sixteen 
days. At fifty-five he wrote that he was still fond of the chase, 
which he occasionally indulged in till near his death. We are 
told that in the use of spirituous liquors from boyhood up Wash- 
ington followed “what was practically the universal custom.” ‘To 
quote again: 


“His favorite beverages were Madeira wine, porter, small beer, 
and cider. One of the first purchases after his marriage was a 
pipe of ‘the best old Madeira.’ In his younger days he extended 
at his first election the usual post-election hospitality, which, in 
those days, consisted in the minimum amount of food with the 
maximum amount of spirits. We find him paying an account for 
such an entertainment for some four hundred voters, where the 
account was three shillings for food and thirty-seven for liquors. 
The capacity of the average drinker may, perhaps, be placed at 
three quarts at a sitting, as derived from this account, which 
covered one hogshead of punch, one barrel of punch, forty gal- 
lons of punch, nine bowls of punch, forty-five gallons of wine, and 
forty-seven gallons of beer. Washington, who was not present, 
expressed his surprise at their moderation, and wrote his agent 
that he feared he had not been liberal enough, and expressed the 
hope that he had not neglected those who had voted in the oppo- 
sition. 

“His reflective mind and acute observation soon noted the rav- 
ages made by drink, and doubtless confirmed that personal mod- 
eration which never permitted him to run into excessof any kind. 
In the Provincial army, when general charges of drunkenness 
were made against the Virginian troops, there was no word 
against Washington personally. He had, moreover, thus early 
deplored it as a serious vice, forbade it by stringent orders, and 
applied a hundred lashes to every man found drunk. Still later 
he wrote that ‘Gin-shops served to ruin the proprietor and those 
who make the most frequent application to them,’ and in advising 
his nephew he adds, ‘ Refrain from drink, which is a source of all 
evil and the ruin of half the workmen of this country.’ 

“In the eighteenth century games of chance and betting were 
universal practises in Virginia, and from Washington's earliest 
accounts it is known that from the age of sixteen he indulged 
moderately therein. ‘That most insidious form of gambling, the 
lottery, was an especial favorite, being resorted to for the purpose 
of raising funds for charity, church use, or public improvements. 
Active and zealous as Washington was in promoting plans for the 
public benefit or in extending a helping hand to others, it is not 
surprising to find that the tickets of the Mountain Road Lottery 
in 1769 were signed by him, and that he spent fifty pounds there- 
in. In December, 1769, we find him engaged for three succes- 
sive evenings in ‘drawing Colonel Moore’s lottery.’ Now and 
then some one who in that day was called ‘straight-laced,’ ruffled 
the public complacency by objecting, on moral grounds, to lot- 
teries. But Washington evidently failed to justly estimate their 
demoralizing influence, countenanced, as they were, by charity 
and church. 7 

“In the lottery authorized by Congress, for the benefit of the 
incipient Washington City, Washington invested, and thought 
it a proper present to send a ticket to a favorite child, Lin- 
coln Lear, with the hope that he might profit largely thereby. 
It illustrates the eighteenth century standpoint to find Wash- 
ington interjecting in a letter on public business during the war 
a request to his friend to ‘examine if any of the enclosed tickets 
came up prizes.’ He evidently did not associate lottery tickets 
with gambling any more than the modern stock-broker associates 
his ‘puts’ and ‘calls’ of to-day with the same vice. To his 
nephew, Bushrod, we find him writing, ‘Avoid gambling, a vice 
productive of every possible ill.’” 
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AN IDYLLIC ISLAND. 


HE Revue Scientifique, January 25, gives the following in- 

teresting account of Norfolk Island in the Pacific—a place 

where there are no taxes, no laws to speak of, no police, and only 
one doctor! 


“In the Pacific, midway between New Zealand and New Cale- 
donia, there is an island whose history is curious enough. It is 
Norfolk Island, discovered in 1776 by the celebrated navigator 
Cook. Its coasts are nearly inaccessible; cliffs prevent landing 
on all sides, except at two points, on the north and the south 
respectively, which permit of access and which are so utilized by 
vessels. 

“The soil, which is of a dark tint, is very fertile; it produces 
nearly all the tropical plants as well as those of temperate coun- 
tries. Besides coffee, bananas, sugar-cane, leguminous vegeta- 
bles of all kinds, oranges, lemons, and citrons, the grape, apples 
etc., flourish there marvelously. As for the flora peculiar to the 
island, it is necessary only to mention the famous Norfolk Island 
pine (Araucaria excelsa). 

““We have said that the history of the island is very curious. 
In the beginning, Norfolk received from Sydney, its sister colony, 
a population of convicts; then abandoned and again reoccupied, 
it became in 1826 a place for the transportation of condemned 
habitual criminals. Terrible and bloody scenes were enacted 
there, but at the suppression of transportation to the Australian 
colonies the island was again abandoned. 

“Now there was at this date in this same Pacific Ocean another 
island whose inhabitants asked nothing better than to be re- 
moved; these islanders were the descendants of the mutinous 
crew of the English ship Bounty, whose history, too long to tell 
here, and, besides, well known doubtless to the reader, forms one 
of the most dramatic episodes of the maritime annals of the 
eighteenth century. The mutineers of the Bounty, after taking 
wives at Tahiti, settled on Pitcairn Island, not less inaccessible 
than Norfolk; they were leading there a life unknown to the rest 
of the world with which they had broken off all relations, when, 
long years after, an English ship having by chance touched at 
this unknown and supposedly deserted isle was surprised to find 
there human beings, compatriots. 

“The origin of this population was not such as to recommend 
it, but long years had flown, and the past was forgotten; every- 
body in England showed the deepest interest in these new Robin- 
son Crusoes when their history became known. With time the 
islanders had multiplied and found their island of Pitcairn too 
small forthem. They asked that England, which was, after all, 
the suzerain of these subjects of whose existeuce she had so long 
been ignorant, should cede tothem the abandoned Norfolk Island, 
with all its buildings, penitentiary and agricultural. 

““We see, then, the islanders breaking up their homes to go and 
settle in a place nearly 3,000 miles away, where they debarked on 
June 8, 1836, to the number of 199 persons of both sexes. These 
199 are to-day 832, living by the whale-fishery and by agriculture, 
under a government that is simplicity itself. The island is under 
the jurisdiction of the governor of New South Wales; it isadmin- 
istered by three functionaries, of whom the principal, or ‘chief 
magistrate’ receives $125 yearly salary; the chief postmaster has 
$40, and the register of land, $25. Perhaps these salaries may 
seem small, but it must be added that there is no public revenue, 
since there are no duties. The sole tax consists of obligatory 
labor, to which all the male inhabitants from eighteen to sixty 
years of age are subject and which represents four days of work 
between January and June, chiefly in road-repairing. 

“The laws, which are few in number and as simple as the polit- 
ical and administrative organization 6f the island, do not fill 
more than two sheets of paper. 

“Police would be needless; as nobody commits any crimes, 
there are no prisons. The climate being very healthful, sickness 
is unknown; nevertheless there is, as a precaution, one physi- 
cian who, like the chaplain, is an official agent; both of them are 
paid from a fund administered by the governor of New South 
Wales.”— 7ranslated for Tur Lirerary DIcEst. 


“THAT bank-notes absorb harmful matter has been proved by the ex- 

erience of a bank clerk in Vienna quite recently,” says 7he Medical 

Ymes. **The man in question had to count a large number of notes, and 
as is commonly done, in order to turn them over more speedily he wetted 
his fingers. He rapidly experienced pain on his lips, a tumor ensued, and 
in — of an operation he succumbed from the effects of the poison ab- 
sorbed.’ 
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CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


Arminianism and Calvinism—A Mistake Corrected. 


‘ WOODBRIDGE, NEAR TORONTO, ONT. 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :— 

I take the following from one of the “ Religious Notes” in THE LITERARY 
DIGEST of January 2s. 

“A writer in a recent issue of 7he Methodist Review mentions certain 
facts which ‘make it sure that the demand may come for at least a partial 
restatement of Christian doctrine. The new statement will be both Calvin- 
istic and Arminian. It will magnify grace and the divine sovereignty, but 
will not minify man’s free-agency.’”’ 

It is a common opinion among Arminians that Calvinists widely magnify 
the divine sovereignty by minifying man’s free-agency. No doubt, the 
writer whose words I have just quoted holdsit. I admit that it is correct 
as regards many professing Calvinists who are not well informed in the 
doctrines of their church. 

But what do intelligent Calvinists hold regarding the divine sovereignty 
on the one hand, and man’s free-agency on the other? In reply, I say that 
they equally exalt both. In proof thereof, I shall quote from the West- 
minster Confession of Faith. Of course, 1 need quote only what is there 
said about man’s free-agency. In Chap. III., which treats ‘“*Of God’s 
Eternal Decree,” it is said: ‘*No violence is offered to the will of the 
creatures, nor is the liberty or contingency of second causes taken away, 
but rather established.’”’ Chap. IX. treats ‘‘ Of Free-Will.” The first para- 
graph is as follows: ‘*God hath endued the will of man with that natural 
liberty, that it is neither forced, nor by any absolute necessity of nature 
determined, to good or evil.’’ Want of space prevents me from quoting 
the whole chapter. 

It may be said that the Calvinistic doctrine of the divine sovereignty 
really minifies man’s free-agency. As a Calvinist, I deny that it does; 
but, for the sake of argument, I shall admit it. Whatthen? I say that we 
can not justly be charged with avowedly minifying man’s free-agency. 
Suppose a person holds a certain doctrine, but distinctly rejects another 
which logically results from it. We can fairly say that, logically, he holds 
the iatter, but we have noright whatever to say that he professedly does. 
As a Calvinist, I hold the doctrine of God’s sovereignty and man’s free- 
agency, because I find bothin the Bible. For example, I find there these 
words: ‘*‘Nomancan come unto me, except the Father which hath sent 
me draw him.” In them I see the doctrine of God’s sovereignty. I find 
also these words: ‘“ Ye will not come to methat ye might have life.’”’ In 
them I see the doctrine of man’s free-agency. I believethat there is perfect 
harmony between, tho I must readily admit that I can not see it. That 
harmony is one of “the deep things of God.”” I question if Gabriel himself 
sees it. But it is enough for me that both are in the Bible. With Paul in 
the storm on the Adriatic when, to human view, his, and that of his com- 
panions, reaching land was an utterly vain hope, 1 say: “I believe God 
that it is as he has said.” 

I would add that truly pious Arminians, when they give €ull outlet to 
what is in their hearts, as, for instance, when they go to the Throne of Grace, 
are on the questions of the divine sovereignty and man’s free-agency most 
excellent Calvinists. 

My object in what I have said in this article has not been to engage ina 
theological controversy—a thing foreign to the desires of THE LITERARY 
DIGEST—but to correct a common mistake among Arminians regarding us 
Calvinists. 

T. FENWICK. 


Who First Called Washington “ The Father of His Country ’’? 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 22, 1896. 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :— 

In your issue of January 11 you spoke of George Washington having 
been “dubbed” the Father of his Country at a church in Philadelphia, 
February 22, 1800. I have thought, several times, that I could write and 
correct this misstatement,which would seemfto be indorsed by THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST, altho you speak of it as a bit of news gathered from 7he 
American Catholic News. 1 do not pretend to know where Washington 
really was ‘dubbed ’” the Father of his Country, nor who was the origi- 
nator of this title, and I trust you will not deem me immodest in pretending 
to correct a manifest mistake which has been made by literary lights whose 
experience and knowledge must far transcend my own. 

By reference to 7he Ulster County Gazette, published at Kingston, Ulster 
county, N. Y., Saturday, January 4, 1800, Vol. II., No. 88, on the first 
column, you will find the following caption: 

“WASHINGTON ENTOMBED.” 
The first paragraph of the article is as follows: 


“GEORGETOWN, Dec. 20, 1799. 
‘““On Wednesday last, the mortal part of Washington the Great—the 
Father of his Country and the Friend of man—was consigned to the tomb, 
with solemn honors and funeral pomp.” 


Furthermore, since titles of this character, as the Father of History for 
Herodotus, etc., are seldom given to celebrities until after their death, the 
probability is that the author of the Georgetown article was the originator 
of the title. 

Summing up, we find that since the article in 7he Ulster County Gazeté: 
was Gated only six days after Washington’s death, the supposed dubbing 
at Philadelphia, February 22, 1800, was at least two months subsequent t« 
the date of such publication, which speaks of Washington as the Father of 
his Country, and which, in the absence of quotation marks and proof to the 
contrary, would seem to be for the first time as such. 

Very respectfully, 
CHAS. E. BARBER. 
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BUSINESS SITUATION. 


The General State of Trade. 
Bank Clearings, etc. 


Changeable, and at times unseasonable, weather 
has continued to unfavorably influence the distri- 
bution of general merchandise. Relatively, the 
most active movement has been of shoes, groceries, 
dry-goods, millinery, and light hardware, but, on 
the whole, the merchandise movement has not 
materially improved. Jobbers at larger Western 
centers do not anticipate a heavy spring trade, as 
the outlook is for retailers carrying over larger 
stocks than expected. 

Unsatisfactory conditions prevail in the cotton 
goods, woolen, iron, and steel industries. Jobbers 
in products of cotton mills report that trade drags, 
notwithstanding cut rates, and that the outlook is 
that there will be more idle cotton-mill machinery. 
Demand for woolen goods is slower and stocks in 
hands of retailers are heavier than when last 
reported. Steel rails, iron pipe, and nails are the 
firmest products of the steel and iron industries, 
large orders having been placed. Sales of steel 
billets have been infrequent, and quotations are 

Bessemer pig iron also is quoted asc. 
with the market exceptionally slow. 
Throughout the Central Western States a large 
number of iron stacks are idle, which may have 
an effect on the price of Superior ores. 

In addition to renewed activity in the glass in- 
dustry, large orders, spring delivery, are being 
placed for boots and shoes atthe more important 
distributing centers, and manufacturers report 
trade active and prospects encouraging. Leading 
money markets are easier at the close, but mer- 
cantile collections South, and particularly West, 
have fallen cff and are unsatisfactory. 

South, general trade is quiet and slow in nearly 
all lines, there being an exception as to agricul- 
tural implements at Memphis, dry- goods at At- 
lanta, and in the movement of staples at New 
Orleans. 

Relatively unsatisfactory reports from Western 
merchandise markets are the rule, but Omaha 
reports an improvement in business, with Indian 
corn moving more rapidly, and Duluth the pros- 
pect of a good tho late spring trade. Live stock 
on the South Dakota ranges are in excellent con- 
dition, and at Sioux Falls trade is heavier than it 
was in February, 1895. 

Price movement of leading staples is more 
favorable, with advances for wheat, Indian corn, 


off 75¢. 
lower, 








Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Vertigo, 
Dizziness, 


Rush of Blood 


to the head, are all symptoms of 
some trouble with the brain. May 
be temporary; may become serious. 
Best to treat it at once. More than 
half the physicians in the country 
have successfully prescribed 


The Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


Freligh’s Tonic 


during the past ten years, for these 
and kindred troubles. 
Regular bottle, all druggists, $1.00. 100 doses. 
Concentrated, prompt, powerful. Sample by 
mail, 25 cents. Descriptive pamphlet, tull 


directions, testimonials, etc., mailed to any 
address. 


I, O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futon Street, New York City. 
Formula on 
Every Bottle. 
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oats, copper, lead, and turpentin. 
prices are noted for wheat flour, coffee, sugar, 
steel rails, lumber, coal, and hides, while reactions | 
appear in quotations for pork and lard, cotton and 
print cloths, petroleum, Bessemer pig iron, steel 
billets, and some grades of Southern pig. 
Bank clearings throughout the United States for 
five business davs ending February 27 aggregate 
$914,000,000, a favorable exhibit (one holiday), altho 
16 per cent, smaller than the total last week, inas- 
much as it is 20 per cent. larger than the total for 
the fourth week ot February 1805, and 9g per cent. | 
larger than in the corresponding week of 1804. | 
Compared with 1893, at a period marked by a| 
large volume of business and corresponding bank 
clearings totals, this week’s aggregate shows a 
falling-off of 33 per cent., and of 24 per cent. com- 
pared with the like total in 1892; but it is 10 per 
cent. larger than the total for the fourth week of 
February, 18or. ; 
The falling-off in the total number of business 
failures throughout the United Statesa week ago 
is continued, the total being 271, compared with 
276 last week, 234 in the corresponding week of | 
1895, 272 in the fourth week of February, 1894, 217 
in the like period in 1893, and 247 in 1892.—Braa- | 
street's, February 20. | 


Firm or steady 





CHESS. 
[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: ‘** Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 


Problem 127. 
Black—Eleven Pieces. 
K on K 4; Bs on K B3 and QB sq; Kts on Q 2 
and 3; Rs on Q Kt 2, Q R 3; Ps on K3,K B 5, 
K R 2, Q Kt 5s. 
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White—Ten Pieces. 
K on K Rsq; Q on K Kt sq; Bs on K R2 and 
QR8; Ktson K Kts5 and Q8; RsonK KR 5 and 6; 





Ps on K 4 and Q Kt 3. 





White mates in two moves. 








(569) 29 





“oY O MISREPRESENTATION on the 
aetna part of our agents tolerated or of 
renin dealers or painters necessary. You 
FAHNESTOCK ; . ° 
ancuor “™* | know just what you are getting when you 
coxsram S™™ | have painting done with 
ATLANTIC 
DCRADLEY * 
soon ow | ure VV hite Lead 
JSWETT 
ULSTER : : 

UNION (see list of brands, which are genuine) and 
soon)... | Pure Linseed Oil. Don’t be misled by try- 
sree ing something else said to be ‘“‘just as good.”’ 
smsouns | Any desired shade or color may be easily 
aso szat | | produced by using Nationa Leap Co.'s 

. ure White Lead Tinting Colors. 
ochre P White Lead Tinting Color 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO 


Pamphlet giving vaiuable information and card showing samples 
of colors tree; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 


those intending to paint. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 





Problem 128. 
By A. G. FELLOws. 
(From British Chess Magazine.) 
Black—Eight Pieces. 
K on Q 4; BonK Ktsq; KtonK Ba; PsonKyg, 
K R2,Q03Q0B4, Q Kt s. 











YU}; YY, Uy Uy, 
WMA Wilde 











White—Nine Pieces. 

Kon KR4; QonKR2; BonK Bs; KtonQR 5; 
R on Q Kt 8; Ps on K Kt 2, K R 6, Q Kt 2 and 3. 

White mates in three moves. 

Chess-Nuts. 

A match between J. W. Showalter, Champion of 
the United States, and Emil Kemeny, for $750 a 
side, began in Philadelphia on February 24. Three 
games have been played, with the following result: 
Showalter 2, drawn 1. 

The Hastings Chess Club, so it is reported, have 
arranged for Steinitz and Lasker to try another 
match for the championship of the world. 

The Hastings | committee have awarded Mr. 
Steinitz the “‘Brilliancy prize”’ for the game with 
Von Bardeleben. 


THE LIVING TOPICS 


Magazine and Cyclopedia. 


Unique publications, of rare 
interest and value to all 
intelligent readers. Sample 
copy free. #fswaver. Address, 

JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, New York, 








KIN DERGARTEN supp.ies 


at Schermerhorn's, 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 


Send for new catalog, 
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Solution of Problems. 
































No. 120. 
P—B 3 Kt—B 7 ch P x P, mate 
1. 2. 3 —_ 
PxQ K—K 3 
ae | Kt x P, mate 
2. ———— 3;-—-—— 
K—B 5 
esccce Kt—B 7 ch Q x Kt P, mate 
eS 2. 3- —e 
K—Q 3 K—K 3 
decidua K—B 6 ch Kt—B 7, mate 
1 2. 3. ———_— 
P—K 3 Rx Kt 
bevees P—K 5, mate 
2. ——-—— ee 
K—Q 3 
Stance Kt x Rch Q x Kt P, mate 
1. 2. Ag oa ae 
R-B3ch  K—K3 . 
siapee Kt—B 7 ch —B 2, mate 
I. 2. —_ 7-—_—_ 
P—Q 6 K—Q 5 
usted Kt—B 7 ch QxP (B 6), mate 
I. 2. . = 
rz2aF Ka? e 


Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia, who says: ‘“Itisa fine prob- 
lem;” Prof. C. D. Schmitt, University of Tennes- 
see, who calls it a ‘‘remarkable composition ;” 
Prof. C. Hertzberg, Polytechnic Institute, Brook- 
lyn; the Rev. E. M. McMillen, Lebanon, Ky., who 
is of the opinion that “the doctor from the City of 
Churches never constructed a finer problem ;” the 
Revs. J. H. Witte, Portland, Ore., I. W. Bieber, 
Bethlehem, Pa., E. P. Skyles, Berlin, Pa., E. C. 
Haskell, Sigourney, Ia.; F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth 
City, N. C., who thinks it to be ‘ta very skilfully 
composed piece ;” A. S. Rachal, Lynchburg, Va.; 
F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala., who writes: 
“It is certainly one of the best problems I ever 
saw, and Dr. Dalton deserves the blue ribbon;” 
W. G. Donnan, Independence, Ia.; Nelson Hald, 
Donnebrog, Neb.; H. Lohmar, Lohmarsburg, Mo.; 
J. A. Lejeune, Norfolk; H. Ketcham, Vergennes, 

jt.; R. R. R.; C. F. Putney, Independence, Ia.; 
Chas. W. Cooper, Allegheny. 

We have received three attempted solutions: 
(1) Kt—K B 7ch, K x P, 2 P—K B 3 ch, Px P? Oh! 
no, K—K 6, and no mate; (2) Q—R 4, answered 
by R—B 3 ch; (3) Q x Kt P, stopped by P—K 3. 


No. rer. 


Author’s Solution. 
































Kt—B 6 Kt—Q 4 B—Q 6, mate 
2 — 2. — %. — 
Ks? KxR 
panne R—B 5, mate 
2 3 
P—Kt4 
secece Kt—B 7 P—K 6, mate 
Ie 2. aa —- 
K-—Ba2 P—Kt 4 
+ ae Kt—Q 4 ch R--B 5, mate 
I. a 2. 3- ee 
P—Kt 4 KxP 
ees 'eé P—K 6, mate 
os. sannetihe ceeenchenn 
K—B 2 


Correct solution received from M. W. H.; Prof. 
Hertzberg; the Revs. E. M. McMillen, and E. P. 


Skyles; F. H. Johnston; W. G. Donnan; R. R. R.; 


H. Ketcham; C. F. Putney; A. J. Burnett, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; H. N » Des Moines; H. J. Hut- 
son, Rochester, N. Y. 


We have received correct solution of 119 from 
Prof. Schmitt; J. E. S., West Point, Miss.; E. D. 
Crane, Hornellsville, N. J. 








A TRIUMPH Psyche! Beautiful Psyche ! 


OF PATIENT! «* PSYCHE By THE SEA.” 


SKILL AND 

GENIUS. An accurate, artistic, delicately 
beautiful reproduction in the orig- 
inal colors of the great Artist 
Kray’s exquisitely lovely conception of the world’s 
sweetest dream of the Love and Beauty of the human 
soul as portrayed in his great Oil Painting ‘* PSYCHE 
BY T THE SEA.” This is a most charming Picture. 
Size of picture 124% x 16% inches. Size of picture 
and mat ready for frame 20 x 24 inches. A beautiful 
adornment for homes of refined taste end elegance. 

Send name and address for full description and 
price to 
CONCORDIA ART PUBLISHING CO., 

38 Park Row, New York City. 


See * awe advertisement in ‘*‘ Literary Digest” 
ary 15, 1896. 
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St. Petersburg Games. 
FOURTH ROUND—FIRST GAME. 

Queen’s Gambit Declined. 
PILLSBURY. LASKER, PILLSBURY. LASKER, | 
White. Black. Wiite. Black. 
1 P--Q P—Q 4 17 P—B 5 (h) R x Kt (i) | 
< 18 P x B (k) gy | 
3 Q Kt—B 3 K Kt—B 3 19 Px Pch Kx BY 
4Kt—B3 P—B4 20PxR Q- 3 ch } 
. 21 B-Kts(m)Ox B a } 


6QxP Kt—B 3(b) |j2z2K—Rsq R—B2 | 
7Q—R4 3—K 2 23 R—Q 2 R—B 5 (n) 

5 Castles (c) Q—R 4 24 KR-Qsq(o)R—B 6 
9 P—K 3 B Q2 l2g O—B5 Q—B 5 


= K- Ktsq (d) P— KR 3 
zP=x P(e) PxP 
12 Kt—Q 4. Castles. KK(f)| 28 K x R (1) Q—B 6 ch 
13 Bx Kt Bx B 'e9 K—R 4 P—Kt 4 ch 
14 Q—Rs5 Kt x Kt 30 Kx P 
15 Px Kt 3S—K 3 Resigns. (s) 
16 P—B 4 (g)Q R—B sq 

Notes by Gunsberg. 

(a) W ~ had the option of playing 5 Q Px P, 
B x P, 6 P x P, Px P, thereby isolating Black’s 
Pawn. ut Mr. Lasker has proved in one of his 
St. Petersburg games against Steinitz, that, under 
certain circumstances, this isolated Q P is nota 
disadvantage, as in the game referred to he got 
rid of the Pawn, and even obtained a better posi- 
tion by playing P—Qs5. We do not, however, 
think, as we have often said before, that playing 
out the Q B does any good to White. 

(b) Well conceived. Black gains important time 
for a vigorous development. 

(c) Prompted to rashness by his difficulties. 

(ad) He must get out of the way of Black’s move 
of R—OQOBs 

(e) Black has all his four minor pieces in play, 
and White has hardly a good move wherewith to 
meet the coming attack. If B—B4Kt—K 5 follows. 
It would have been to White’s advantage to com- 
pel Black to take his Pawn, so asto be able to re- 
take with his own K B, but he had no means of 
doing so; and as he could not play 11 Bx Kt, he 
had nothing else to do but take the Pawn, which 
gives Black’s Q B greater liberty of action. 

(f) This well-timed move completes Black's 
ascendency. 

(gz) We are bound to say that this looks a natur- | 
al move under the circumstances. He cannot 
play B—Q 3, and if he had played B—Kt 5 Black 
would have been replied asin the text with R—B 
s There only remains, therefore, 16 B—Q 2, 
which would be of rather passive character. 

(h) Again we say that no blmme can be attached 


= K—Kt2 Rx P(p) 
\2 . K 


Q—B 5 ch 
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Macbeth lamp-chimneys are 
right if you get the right one 
for your lamp. 

Let us send you the Index. 

There is no other way to 
enjoy your lamp and avoid 
expense. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 








to White, for not seeing through a brick wall. | 
Black's reply to this move is of such a nature that | 


21 Experts = 


compose the Bicycle Council 
that passes upon each detail 
of Columbia construction— 
engineers, metaliurgists, de- 
signers, keen-eyed men of 
science. And they do no 
guessing. Back of them is 
one of the most complete 
Departments of Tests in this 
country. Such accurate 
Scientific methods must pro- 
duce standard machines. 








BICYCLES 
Standard of the World. 


$100 Hartford Bicycles are 
next best. 
To all Alike. $80, $60, $50. 
The Art Catalogue of Columbia and 
Hartford Bicycles is free if you call 
upon any Columbia agent; by mail 
for two 2-cent stamps. 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Branches and Agencies in nearly every 
town. If we are not properly repre- 
sented in your vicinity let us know. 

















Sanford’s Periect Heel Protector 


is the~only device that prevents lop- 
sided Boot-Heels. Guaranteed to add 
30 per cent. to the wearing At. of 
pair of shoes. Made of Silver 
Stoel! —_. ay durable. Easily 
applied b one. We mail a 
sample pair, with nails, for 10c., or a 
box containing six pert protectors - 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin Rauge, = 
and full instructions for app plying, 
for cts. Agents want 
Woodman Co,, Box 872, Boston 








The Lawton Simplex 


saves time 

, and labor ; 

money too— 
100 letters, 

postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other ¢hings are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer. Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 
















Our New 50c. Telephone 


Entirely new and original. The receivers 
of this Outfit are so constructed that they 
have extraordinary acoustic properties. A 
whisper may be plainly heard at 500 ft. No battery 
required. Receivers are imitation hard rubber, the 
same in form as used on regular instruments. For 
inside and all short lines this is better than a $100 
Outfic. Complete for both ends with all accessories and instruc 

ons for using. Sent by express on receipt of 5@e. or by maii he ie extra. 


R. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 6S CORTLANDT ST. N. Y. CITY. 








There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line, and to- 
day carries the major portion of 4ROUND 
THE WORLD Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to their friends and ac- 
quaintance and telling them they intend to 
make the trip again. 


Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand all reached by Canadian Pa- 
cific Steamships. 


For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 
E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 


H. McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 


H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington St., Boston. 
Cc. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 
J. F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 


W. R. CALLAWAY, Guarantee Loan Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 


M. M. STERN, Chronicle Building, San Fran- 
cisco, or to 


D. MeNICOLL, General Pass. Agent, Mont- 
real, Can. 
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it must be classed as a surprise move. White > TU 
Soul not play 17 R—Q 3, for then Black would Current Ey ents. 
have replied with P—Kt 3 followed by B—B 4, : 

winning the exchange. White, therefore, played | Monday, February 24. : 

17 P—B 5 so as to make R—Q 3 possible; and here In the Senate Mr. Morganspeaks on Cuba; the 

we may remark that if Black had not adopted Lodge resolution of inquiry regarding bond is- 

what may fairly be termed a heroic line of play sues goesto thecalendar. ... The Housestrikes 

he might have very easily found the tables turned out appropriations for sectarian schools from 

on him. Wecan only say this much, that a player the Indian Appropriation bill. . .. The gold re- 

of more mature experience than Mr. Pillsbury serve stands at $106,749,756 ; Controller Eckels is 

might perhaps out of a general instinctive feeling said to have ordered between January 1 and 

of danger, andeven without seeing Black's inten- February 21 additional circulation for national 


tion, have preferred to play Q—B 3 forthe support banks to the amount of $15,082,750. . . . It is an- 
of his Queen’s side, especially as that move would nounced that Mr. and Mrs. Ballington Booth 
still keep a hold on Black’s Q P, and would enable have retired from command of the Salvation 
White, by advancing P—K Kt 4, to continue his Army in America. ... The New York Assem- 
aggressive movement against his opponent’s bly adopts, as a substitute for the indorsement 
King’s side. of increased coast defenses, resolutions in favor 
(i) This is a most sensational combination, inas- of international arbitration. ... Henry C. Bow- 
much as the proper following up of this sacrifice} en, editor and proprietor of Zhe /ndependent, 
depends on a series of moves which must have New York, dies. 
been calculated with very great nicety. The troop-ship Victoria, with Dr. Jameson and 
(k) If 18 P x R, Qx BP: 19 P x B, Q—Kt 5 ch: his officers on board, sails from Plymouth ; it is 
20 K—R sq, R—B sq, or Bx Pch;21 Rx B,Qx R|_ said that Jameson and the others were placed 
ch, 22 K—Kt sq, P x P, to be followed by R to B 7, under arrest.... The British Government is 





The wisdom of Benjamin Franklin 


and wins. - reported as again negotiating with France upon er 3 wi " , Ww 
p (1) Wonderful play, but of course the continua- the subject of the evacuation of Egypt.... ytd a force to those who 
} tion of the same idea, namely, to take the Q P with President Zellarya, of Nicaragua, is reported ade made from 
a check and bring the Rook down, to have declared himself dictator... . Lieuten- 
(m} Of course the White King can not goon the ant-General Luigi Pelloux, ex-Minister of War, THE FRANKLIN MILLS 
Bishop’s file on account of the check with the has been appointed commander-in-chief of the 
Rook, and White played the text move so as to Italian army in Abyssinia. FINE FLOU 
prevent the play indicated in the previous note,| 7yes@ay, February 25. 
the whole combination being based on taking the Eb tf 


; Senator Morrill’s motion to take up the House 
QP witha check. ox 3 Tariff bill is defeated by a vote of 33 to 22; dis- OF THE 
(n) If R—B 7, 24 R—Q Kt sq, Q—B 5; 25 RX R,Q]| cussion of Cuban resolutions continues in the 


x Rj 26 Qx P ch, with a somewhat better defense/ Senate. ... The House passes the Indian Ap- ENTIRE WH EAT 
for White. Whi * , propriation and Dingley Fur-Seal bills and 

_(e) Whereas if White now plays 24 R—Q Kt sq,| considers the contested election case of Van 
eS R xP; y xo R—Q rts =- and! Horn vs. Tarsney, Fifth Missouri district... . 
mate in two moves. Black’s move of R—B 5, as Féhaenl aathorities tater o thie Githuaant ‘ 
well as his previous play, clearly show that these saanaiteen ee th ee a tak oe Don’t confound this Flour 
VASSRtIORS SPS Oe pm A the mele of the! steamer Bermuda, taking Generali Garcia among with any other — It is an origi- 
analyst, — — the actual creations of Mr, Lask-| the prisoners. ... Miss Flagfer, of Washington, 1 product de b 
er over the board. : : ° is sentenced to 3 hours in jail and a fine of $500 nai product — made Dy a new 

(p) This is the crowning achievement of a glori- : 


: ? 4 for killi 20] boy. ... The New York, 
ous victory, and was evidently preconceived by Penaevivania color ee mee Railroad is ~ "sae process specially designed by 








! 
} 
q 











es was erown his 2qth move of R—B 6. $10,000,000 and passes into the control of the re- us —It is the only Flour in the 
(r) If 28 K—Kt 4, lack replies with Bx P. . organized Erie system. ..,. The Greater New rid taini ll the f 
Weel MD ae Vas a Rtg ned geome €.| York bill is reported in both houses of the New world containing a e food é 
20 ‘t hav . ag od: 3 risle . 
ern times which so forcibly reminded us of the be: Teaeeux one officers are arraigned in Bow elements found in wheat | 
powerful yet clean and sound brilliancy of Mor- : 7 — 


Street Court, London, and released on bail. ... tog 

Reports come to Paris that conflicts had taken 

place between French and Brazilians in disputed ww . . 

Teachers and Students should territory. ... The make-up of the budget com- All Leading Grocers Sell It. 
mittee in the French Chamber of Deputies indi- —_—_—_—_— 

Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. —y ager as, See al 


cates a majority of the chamber opposed to 
It supplies just the material that is most wasted ash income-tax proposals, ... W. H. Boole dies at Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


phy’s play as this game has done. 








Always Ask For “ Franklin Mills.” 








brain work and nervous exertion—the phosphates. Prohibition Park, Staten Island. 

















Yankee American Watch, $1.0 


American Lever Movement. Patent Escapement and Regulator. Patent Winding 
and Setting Attachment, requiring No Key. Hour, Minute and Second Hands. 
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FULLY GUARANTEED TO KEEP ACCURATE TIME. 


It is fully as durable as the most expensive watch, and with fair usage will keep good time for Ten Years. 
This watch is being manufactured in lots of 100,000 at the rate of 1,000 Per Day by the largest watch manu- 
facturing concern in the world. This constitutes the sole reason for its low price. It is a practical illustration of 
what may be done in this country by machinery and skilled operators when an article can be sold in large quan- 
tities. Its parts are not made by hand by **‘ pauper European labor” as are 
most of the cheap watches now sold, which never run long and can never 
be repaired. Automatic machinery does everything in this watch, and ever, 
part is as true as adie can make it. The movement is the same as in all 
American watches, and is readily understood and repaired by any jeweler. 
Every Watch Timed, Tested, and Regulated before 
leaving our hands. 


Sampce Maitep, Post-paip, For $1.00. 


Mention this paper and we will include a neat chain and charm 
FREE of charge. 


; ee 


Climax American Watch, $2. 


The Cheapest Reliable Stem Wind and Set Watch Ever Put on the Market. 


Not French, German, or Swiss, but American. Made by the same skill and employees that enable us to offer 
the $1.00 watch. Notsimply “guaranteed” : each watch bears with it our guaranty as an accurate timekeeper, the 
same asa Waltham or Elgin watch. American lever movement; 8-4 plate; 18 size; quick train; lantern pinion ; 
regular stem-wind and set ; dust cap over movement ; solid gilt or nickel case, plain or beautifullyengraved. Will 
keep perfect time for ten years. Fully the equal of any watch sold for $10.00. 


Maicep, Post-paip, FoR $2.00; 3 For $5.00; 6 FoR $9.00. 


Mention this paper and we will include a chain and charm FREE. 
<e> 
We could print thousands of testimonials, but we have such perfect faith in the goods that we will return your money if the watch is not exactly as represented. 


» ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., Sole Manufacturers, 


Dept. 33. 65 Cortiandt Street, New York, 
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Wednesday, February 26. 


In the Senate, Mr. Carter, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, defends the 
Republican silver Senators who voted against 
taking up the Tariff bill. Messrs. Hoar, Sher- 
man, and Teller take part in the bitter debate. 
.-.. The House considers the Van Horn-Tars- 
ney election case. ... Ex-Governor Boies, of 
Iowa, writes a letter decliningto bea candidate 
for the Democratic nomination for President; a 
silver-party movement in his favor is reported. 
-. . The United States District-Attorney at San 
Francisco has been instructed to bring suit 
against the Central Pacific Railroad to relin- 
quish 9,366 acres of land secured as successor to 
the California and Oregon Company. ... The 
Iowa House kills the bill for the re-submission 
of the prohibitory amendment. 

Charles Michelson, American newspaper cor- 
respondent, who was arrested in Havana on 
Tuesday, is released. . .. It is said that Presi- 
dent Kriiger of the Transvaal has evidence of 
the complicity of Cecil Rhodes in Jameson's 
raid. ... Lieutenant-General Baldissera,instead 
of Lieutenant-General Pelloux, is appointed to 
command Italians in Abyssinia. M. de Sur- 
et de Nayer succeeds M. de Burlet as Prime 
Minister of Belgium. ... A copy of Chaucer's 
“Canterbury Tales,” first edition, printed by 
Caxton in 1478, sells for £1,020 at auction in Lon- 
don. ... Arséne Houssaye dies in Paris. 


Thursday, February 27. 


The Senate passes the Army Appropriation 
bill; Mr. Proctor speaks on coast defenses; the 
Cuban debate is resumed by Senator Vest.... 
Resolutions favoring recognition of Cuban in- 
surgents are introduced-—an objection from Mr. 
Boutelle prevents their passage; Robert T. Van 
Horn, Republican, is seated in place of John C. 
Tarsney by a vote of 164 to 112. . Republicans 
and Populists in Alabama confer concerning 
fusion. ... The New York Yacht Club expels 
the Earl of Dunraven. . . . Proceedings for con- 
demnation and seizure of dynamite and ammuni- 
tion taken from the alleged filibustering expedi- 
tion, begin in New York. 

The House of Commons accepts Mr. Balfour’s 
ge altering procedure of that body.... 

he Manitoba legislature adopts a protest 
against interference from the Dominion Parlia- 
mentin the school matter, by a vote of 31 to7; a 
caucus of conservatives has been called at Ot- 
tawa regarding the remedial bill. 


Friday, February 28. 


The Senate adopts resolutions recognizing 
Cuban belligerents and favoring independence 
br a vote of 64 to 6. ... The House considers 
the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appro- 
priation bill. .. . Officers of the steamer Horsa 
are convicted in Philadelphia of engaging in a 
filibustering expedition to Cuba. 

It is stated in the House of Commons that 
Lord Salisbury, upon learning that the reopen- 
ing of the Indian mints to silver was a neces- 
Sary condition to a’monetary agreement, re- 
fused to consider further the matter of conven- 
ing another international bimetallic congress. 
. . . Ambassador Bayard receives a copy of the 
British case in the Venezuelan dispute to send 
to the American Boundary Commission... . 
The American schooner Wavarino is searched 
by a Spanish gunboat off Cape Cruz, Cuba, for 
deserters. 
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Saturday, February 29. 


The House passes the Arizona School Lands 
bill over the President’s veto by a vote of 200 to 
38. ... Afight is being made against the erec- 
tion of a statue of Pére Marquette in the Capitol 
at Washington. . . . Prominent Missouri Demo- 
crats meet in St. Louis to denounce free-silver 
advocates in the party. ... Dr. Hunter, Repub- 
can, withdraws from the contest forthe United 
States Senatorship from Kentucky. .. . Presi- 
dent Cowen and Vice-President Murray are 
appointed receivers for the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company. ., . Two steamers are run 
down and the American liner Mew York runs 
aground in the vicinity of New York harbor 
during a fog. 

The Madrid press is highly indignant over the 
Senate resolutions on Cuba... . It is believed 
in England that the Sultan in making the Egyp- 
tian demand was inspired by the Kaiser; the 
report is strongly denied at Berlin; Dr. Carl 
Peters, the African explorer, asserts that he has 
knowledge that England will be forced to eyac- 
uate Egypt within the month of March. ... It 
is stated that the revised decrees in Germany in 
regard to American insurance companies show 
a clause declaring that all United States com- 
panies will be locked out of Prussia unless the 
German companies are granted equal facilities 
with other companies in the United States. 


Sunday, March 1. 


Preparations of vessels for sea are reported 
from American navy yards; Admiral Bunce’s 
fleet at Hampton Roads is in readiness for sail- 
ing orders....It is reported from Seattle, 
Washington, that a land and snow slide in the 
Cascade Mountains has blockaded the Great 
Northern Road since last Monday. . .. Ex-Com- 
mander and Mrs. Ballington Booth issue a state- 
ment indicating that they will start an independ- 
ent Salvation Army movement in this country. 

A Spanish mob é6tones the United States Con- 
sulate in Barcelona. ... Fritz Friedmann, the 
absconding Berlin lawyer, is arrested in Bor- 
deaux ; but he will not be extradited. 
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Tarsus bern made intelligible, and, at the same | 
rr time, especially heroic and fascinating. It is a : 
MX work that will ever charm and edify the Christian f 

a’ reader.”—President W. 7. Warren, of Boston { 
} f University. 
x ss 1 
“It is a poem cast in alarge mold, and finished with 
; } deliberate care... . A noteworthy and praise- 





poem. proportions are fine, its lines 
show large curves of power. mae ape to the 
calm, sober, reserved taste er, and draws 
u the sympathies of better human nature; 
w ‘ore we predict that it will find a host of ap- 
preaetive an bor sr eonemarpe lers—a — 

y nO means en eomposed of religious le 
strictly so called. Iisa poem that preachers of 
the Gospel may well study, so laden is it with 








fruitful suggestions beautiful applicati ox 
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The doctors approve of Scott’s 


Emulsion. For;whom? For men 
and women who are weak, when 
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children who are thin, 
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blood. Consumption and Scrof- 
ula never come without this 
starvation. And nothing is bet- 
ter for starved blood than cod- 
liver oil. Scott's Emulsion is 
cod-liver oil with the fish-fat taste 
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The General History and Development of the Missionary Societies o 
the World. 

An account to date of over 2,500 Mission Stations of the World. The 
geographical position and population of each makes this work a 
valuable ionary Gazetteer. In addition to this, the societies at 
work in them and statistics sufficient to indicate the degree of their 
success ifiake this feature of the Encyclopedia a real Thesaurus of 
information. ; 

The History, Ethnology, Geography, Political Conditions, etc., as spe- 
cially relating to Mission Work of the Different Countries where 
Mission Work is carried on. 

Valuable information concert the Mental and Moral Characteristics, 
as well as the Social Environments, Religious Tendencies, etc., of 
Each Race reached by Missionary Enterprise. ; 

Particulars regarding Home Missions, City Missions, Sunday-school 
Work, Young Men’s Christian Associations, etc., etc. 

An account of over 300 Versions of the Bible, with Specimen Verses. 

Elaborate Maps, especially prepared for the work, and which cover a/Z 
the mission fields of the world, showing location of all the Stations. 


IT INCLUDES AMONG ITS PROMINENT FEATURES 


Bibliographical Sketches of Prominent Missionaries, This feature is of 
great yalue, showing as they do the experiences, characters, and 
methods of the most successful workers. 


Special Articles, such as Historical Geography of Missions, Music and 
Missions, Methods and Organization of Missionary Work. 


Valuable Appendixes, which form an Encyclopedia alone, even tho 
separate and apart from the tain work, containing a Bibliography 
which embraces all books of reference in Missionary Work, and cov- 
ering every department of Missionary Research ; a list of Bible Ver- 
sions, arranged alphabetically and geographically; a list of Missionary 
Societies, with the addresses af their secretaries ; a list of Mission 
Stations with the Societies at work in them, and ¢he/r location on the 
maps; also Statistical Tables of Societies and Countries, showing 
number of Missionaries, Helpers, Stations, Schools, Churches, Com- 
municants, Expenditures, etc. An indispensable feature to all who 
have occasion to speak or write.on any phase of Christian Missions. 


All is followed by a General Index of the entire work, a most valuable 
ready reference to the mass of intelligence contained in the volumes. 
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